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Loafers. thing for us; and when, in the evening, 
I expressed myself pleased with all they 


had done, one replied, ‘‘ What is it, when 


est, saddest sight of all was the chariot of 
Zenobia, attended by her Ethiopians. 
She was more beautiful still, by reason 


line, and the final inspection takes place. 
The streets are cleared, the torch-bearers 
file along to their proper places, the: 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 
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That is a strange saying of Jesus re- 


Dear Jesus, Saviour of mankind, 


floats receive their masked, glittering, 


of her misfortunes. Conquest had not 


gorded in John vi: 26: ‘‘Ye seek me be- 


yes are giving your life for us?’ They 


ad anice dinner, and, to help them 


‘acd 
bd 


< 


gaudy cargoes, the bands march to their | humbled her or obliterated her ye did eat of the loaves and were Mise Lucy M. Fay, 910 Sutter | 
positions, and everything is ready to| beauty. Why did she not choose, like | filled.” 3 Han Francisco. along, I had three turkeys, which we * 
What caused himto say it? It wasn’t Treasurer, Mus. R. E. Cou, 572 Twelfth | hag ‘heen fattening, at home and » 


Give me the power the soul to win 
Away from self and up to Thee. 

Thy blood, an antidote to sin, 
Alone can set the spirit free. 


Use, if thou wilt, all I may claim strike up their stirring melodies, bombs | conquered and disgraced. My motto quet—how they had run on foot out of | Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San anywhere, and they even went so far as 
Derived from Thee or born of Earth; | explode, rockets fly, fires of every color | is, Death before disgrace. A band of | all cities unto him, and ‘‘outwent” him; Theological SS adaeie Goltent Miaan pipe awe to have a little tree in the evening, on — me 


For I would glory in Thy name 


move in short order. The captain rides 
along the line, and, finding everything 
ready, gives the appointed signal. Ina 
moment all the torches flash out into a 
blazing parallelogram of light, the bands 


blaze, and clouds of smoke canopy the 


Cleopatra of Egypt, the fatal asp instead 
of the humiliation and disgrace of decor- 
ating the entrance of the conqueror intg 
Rome? To me, Zenobia dead would 
have been a nobler sight than Zenobia 


Roman musicians and etandard-bearers 


like him to turn away the hungry. 
Why didn’t he feed them as he had fed 
the 5,000 the day before? Doubtless, 
the crowd remembered well that ban- 


and then how, on the lateral slope of one 


Oakland, Cal. 

Mas. 8.8. Suir, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secre 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Ac 
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taries. 


taken over to them, and the evening be- 
fore I made cake as a surprise to them. 
But the nice way in which they enter- 
tained us would have done girls credit 


which they had quite a number of gifts 


And magnify ite eaving worth. =| Jaile procession, ‘‘reflecting the many- | tollow her. After the queen, Aurelian | of that long chain that plunges its heat- | = ——— |to us. Carrying out this little secret 
Without Thee, labor brings no rest; hued tints of a monstrous, fantastically | rolls along in his chariot, swaying his|ed front into the Tiberias, reclining The Woman’s Board of Missions wil] | 8°®™e4 to afford them the most pleasure 
But with Thee, service bears a charm. golden scepter over an empire that has | among the stunted cedar trees on the ofall. Really, it brings the tears to my 


I would, in Thee alone, be blest, 
And thus the force of sin disarm. 


Oh! Source of Peace, Spring of Delight, | along the pathway of this Oriental pa-|ed and reclining, attended by their | ward, what was to them of far more im- Mie of the Execative. Committee at it is in some ways to be so alone as we f 
— of m4 =aere to aad — geantry, wonder, and cheer it. Over-| slaves. The martyrdom of Christians in | portance, had scattered in thousands all chock. are. With games and chat, the evening a 
ne Thou ot ea oe aoe ues ~ hanging arches span it, garlands are laid | the Roman empire was tableauxed—the | over the stark mountain-side and were => soon passed, and we closed with singing ey 
‘| in its way, flags of all nations float in the | Emperor’ sits in the midst of it all, en-|fed—the whole of them—with a few Letter from Broussa. and prayer. We did not separate far, ey 


And every moment aid, by grace, 
*. Thy servant in his work of love. 
Lord! all his paths in mercy trace 
Through time, up to Thyself above. 


Bethany, March 17th. We 
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The Mardi Gras. 


BY REV. SPALDING WITTER. 


illuminated canopy, which gives an inde- 
scribable weirdness to the unnatural and 
yet artistic scene.” The people crowd 


breeze in honor of it, and the throngs 
that annually come to this city—which 
bears the name but has not the religion 
of the crescent, to worsbip at the shrine 
of the Mardi Gras as the Mahomedans 
do in their annual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
kissing the black stone in their temple 
foundation—shout their throats sore along 
the brilliant course of these representa- 
tions of historic and Oriental wonders 


legs of of iron, and the conquest of the 
world. The ladies of Rome appear seat- 


joying his luxuries, and witnessing with 
interest the destruction of the Christians 
by wild beasts—the whole scene exalt- 
ing one to that apocalyptic vision in which 
we see ‘funder the altar the souls of 
them that were slain for the Word of 
God and the testimony which they held.” 
Octavius Cesar’s entrance into the capi- 
tal of his country after he had conquered 
the lascivious though brave Antony, 


chaparral, they had heard wonderful 
words—not of man’s speech; and after- 


shillings’ worth of bread from a fisher- 
boy’s hand-basket! So, now again, en- 
listing all the conveyances they were able, 
and on foot most of them, they hurried 
after him. 

We can imagine him, whom they hunt- 
ed with such pertinacity, contemplating 
the mongrel crowd, as it approached, 
with just a shade of discontent and surmise 
of suspicion on his features. I do not 


hold its monthly meeting in Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland, on Wednesday, 
April 7th, at 2 ep. m. There will be a 


(Concluded.) 


‘Lights and shadows follow each other 
in quick succession, and, when I was 
rejoicing that the work was beginning to 
go so smoothly, I was surprised to learn 
of some of the sayings and doings of the 
new assistant teacher, when I did not 
happen to be in the building. She was 
very competent in some ways, and had 


eyes now when | think about it, for they 
showed that they appreciated how hard 


however, for, since the American teach- 
er went away, we have been sleeping in 
the school building. We fitted up 
room that Miss Twichell bad, and, when 
bed-time comes, we shut up our house 
and take our little journey along the 
planks laid between the two buildings, 
up the stairs, and through the long corri- 
dor, though I generally stop to go into 
the dormitories to see if all are comfort- 
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able (of course, I have been in previously 
to have devotions with them and kiss 
them good-night). It is a satisfaction to 
see them snug in bed and to feel that 
we are near them if anything should be 
needed in the night. This compensates 
for the trouble. 


My rest is disturbed early in the 
morning by the patter of many feet and 
the practicing on two pianos and the or- os 
gan, for I get so tired that it seems im- a 
possible for me to rise with the girls. I Mi 


had experience in jast the lines where I 
needed help, in the directing of the cook- 
ing and the oversight of the housework, 
all of which you know is done by the 
girls, besides being very capable in 
teaching the classes I had given her; 
but, on investigation, we found that, by 
her jealous disposition and uncontrollable 
temper, she was exerting in the school 
an influence which would prove most 
disastrous, and it was with painful regret 
that we were obliged to dismiss her—not 


fancy that the expression is removed 
when they come nearer, fawning before 
him with their soft, guttural speech, 
‘*Rabbi, when camest thou hither?” 
which meant, with the art of one seeking 
a favor, who first tries to show he has a 
right to it from favors he has granted, 
**Rabbi, what have you come away here 
for? Yesterday, down there by the sea, 
did we not with shouts proclaim you 
kiog until long after sundown, and did 
you think so little of our distinction that 


was asight*a New Orleans Mardi Gras 
can only present. What a pity that An- 
tony’s dalliance in the lap of the fasci- 
nating queen of Egypt should ruin so 
great a man! Women, though common- 
ly man’s blessing, is oftentimes his curee. 
Constantine, in the act of confessin 

Christianity, rolled along before us, aid 
through the applaudits of the people. 
The baptismal service is being performed; 
the crown of the Czesers is upon his head; 


on 


New Orueans, La., 
March 17, 1886. 

The Mardi Gras season has just pass- 
ed; and, under the inspiration of the 
hour, I eschew all other themes one 
might write about, connected with this 
great city of the crescent, to write about 
that. The history of this imposing festi- 
val in New Orleans dates back to 1827. 
A number of young creoles, who went 
from this city to schools of learning in 


Mardi Gras festivals that have traversed 
St. Charles, Canal, Royal, and other 
promenade streets of this city, since 
1827, are a wonder to the world, and 
would have challenged the admiration of 
the ages from which the historic events 
were taken. Winding along these old 
narrow streets, some of them by actual 
pacing measurement not more than twen- 
ty-four feet from sidewalk to sidewalk, 


+ 
as 


yearly exhibited here. Some of the 


tus 


Paris,.returning, organized the first pa- 
rade. In the half-century that has pass- 
ed, many carnivals have been held in this 
city, each better than its predecessor, 
until great attainments have been made, 
and New Orleans has emphatically be- 
come the city of the Mardi Gras. These 
mythological, historical, scientific, 

literary parades that traverse the streets 
of this city, annually, have surpassed all 
similar events in Europe or America. 
No other city can get up a carnival as 
New Orleans can. The carnivals of the 
Corso of Rome and the canals of Venice 
are tame affairs when contrasted with 
these. Though frequently described, 
they have to be seen to be understood 
and appreciated. When one once en- 
joys that privilege he will make long pil- 
grimages to the Creecent Uity to enjoy it 


The Sultan of Turkey, the Czar of Rus- 
sia, the House of Hapsburg in Austria, 
is not more despotic than Rex of these 
New Orleans carnivals. His edicts are 
as implicitly obeyed as were those of 
Alexander, Uxsar and Napoleon. His 
crown glitters with brilliants, his scepter 
of gold holds nope bg sway, and his 
throne partakes of the empyreal elegance 
of the most absolute and gaudy Oriental 
monarch. His queen, in beauty, dress 
and equipage, equals Isabella of Spain, 
Marie Antoinette of France or Maria 
Theresa of Austria. The expenses of 
these great sovereign, historic displays 
range from twelve to twenty-eight thou- 


, ... | ing links, exhibiting the Darwinian | and experiences revealed by the flicker- | would seem from the narrative that they | marked by unusual love and harmony , age : 
theory of evolution; Comus’ Greet- | ing light of San Salvador in 1492. At | stood a long time debating and disputing | anda mutual helpfulness and forbear. | year ane Be 
"eur bours, | 28. to the Nations — Europe, Asia, | length the last car of the carnival is | about this dinner business, Jesus trying | ance which has been most pleasant to ing 
5 y "| Africa, America, Australia; Bible | drawn along, showing the memorable | a8 best he could to make it plain to them | note. 
them the English Consul, who now has ‘ 


glittering in the sunlight, and shining in 
Oriental magnificence, have passed in re- 
view, before admiring populations, the 
history of America, from its discovery to 
the breaking down of the Missouri Com- 
promise by the ‘‘Little Giant” of Illinois; 
scenes from life, including personified 
representations of childhood, } outh, man- 
hood and old age; the past, present and 
future, the firet represented by strife, de- 
struction, want and grief, the second by 
industry, commerce, science, agriculture 
and history, and the third by peace and 
plenty; the history of Louisiana, from 
the march of De Soto from Florida to 
Louisiana to the Battle of New Orleans; 
Homer’s tale of Troy, in which the eourt 
of Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, Patrocles, 
Menelaus, Priam, Cassandra, Helenus 
and Hector lived again in the dress 
and manners of their day; the miss- 


history, extending through five thousand 
years; ashow of patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, Jews, and the sacred events 
of Bible story, the most elegant of all the 
carnivals of this peerless city of shows; 
the Aryan Race, a development of the 
English, Irish and German nationalities; 
the romance of Mexico, revelations of 
life in the land of the Aztecs; the world’s 
worships, a description of all religions 
from Moses to Joseph Smith; the birds 
of Audubon, giving pictorial representa- 
tions of all the birds of the ornithological 
kingdom; lreland, from the invasion of 
Partholan to the battle of the Boyne; 
English humor, giving all the wits of 


he is in royal purple in the chancel of the 
Greek church; a Greek priest officiates; 
the Emperor gives himself to Jesus—a 
lesson to the world that no one ia too 
great to be a Christian, or too high to 
be exalted to heaven. ‘The star-lit eross 
of Constantine goes forth to sbine and 
conquer the Roman World. Then ap- 
peared and disappeared in this carnival, 
Atilla, king of the Huns; the corona- 
tion of the founder of the first French 
dynasty; Peter the hermit, preaching the 
crusades, while the Pope pronounces the 
benediction: ‘‘ Benedicat vas omnipotens 
deus, pater, filius et spiritus sanctus’’; 
Frederick Barbarosa’ kneeling before 
Pope Alexander; Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la at thecourt of Castile, giving audience 
to Christopher Columbus, who has dis- 
covered a world, and is telling the king 
and queen of Spain of his observations 


spectacle of Martin Luther addressing the 
Emperor at the Diet of Worms, defend- 
ing Protestantism amid empyreal royalty 
and Roman prelates, and eliciting ap- 
plaudits for ‘‘that solitary monk that 
shook the world.” At night the sun,: 
mcon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Juno, Ves- 
ta, Harmonia, Oomet, Iris, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Momus and Neptune left their 
orbits in the sky, moved, shone and re- 
volved through the streets of this city, to 
the immense delight of its myriad star- 
gazers, 

These Mardi Gras festivals educate 
the people in history, science, literature 
and religion. They teach most eloquent- 


now you avoid us io this way?” 

Then, we may well believe the shade 
of sarcastic sadness deepened in his eyes, 
and there is just a touch of sneer in the 
words of his answer: ‘‘Truly, truly, I 
tell you, you seek me because you did 
eat of the loaves and were filled.”’ 

Then he goes on and preaches them a 
sermon, and they get that, instead of the 
dinner. To be sure, they whined some. 
They would not be trae descendants of a 
race which had been accustomed to en- 
tering into orchards which it had plant- 
ed not, and vineyards which it bad tilled 
net, if they had yielded to~this-dinner-} 
less day without a murmur. In true 
tramp fashion, they importune: ‘‘Our 
fathers—they bad manna in the desert to 
eat. He gave them bread from heaven.” 

But it was of no use. Although it 


that he was the bread that came down 
from heaven, and that it was a pure and 
spiritual appetite that he came to satisfy; 
that he was there to feed their hearts, 
and not their stomachs, and, finally, end- 
ing with this electric shock in their ob- 
stinate ears: ‘*The fathers of you ate 
manna in the wilderness, you say; be- 
hold, they are dead! I bring you a 
bread of which if a man eats he cannot 
die.” The lesson must have been learn- 
ed, for we hear do more appeals for a 
gastronomical miracle, but, rather, ‘‘How 
can such an one give us flesh to eat?’ 

Are there any loafing loave-men among 
us? Are we following Christ for himself 


without first having a frank talk with 
her, which showed most plainly what 
spirit she was of. How i should get 
along without herI did not know, and 
hardly dared to think; but Mr. Baldwin 
felt very strongly, ‘‘Better no school 
than to have such an influence in it”; 
and there was no alternative when we 
considered the good of the school. The 
older girls came forward and helped me 
in various ways, and, afterwards, [ 
learned many things that grieved and 
shocked me; but they had kept. quiet 
because they did not see how I could 

any heavier burden. So we went 
on till the end of the term, and now I am 
waiting for the decision of a graduate of 
the Constantinople Home School, to 
whom we have offered the position. 
Aside from this, the term has been 


Softening influences, too, have come, 
for twice death came very near, and its 
**Be ye also ready’’ can never be heard 
unheeded, especially by the young, I 
think. First, the loved uncle of one was 
called suddenly to his heavenly home, 
and she went to her home to find it a 
house of mourning, and came back sub- 
dued and chastened to a band of sympa- 
thizing schoolmates. A second time the 
call was nearer, for the angel came and 
took from our midst the preacher's little 
daughter, Roealie, a lovely child of six 
years, after an illness of only six days’ 
diphtheria. One sister was a boarder in 
the school, another a day scholar; but 


must have home duties and many ‘‘out- 
side’ things for school attended to by 9 
o’clock, for then I go in the school-room 
and generally do not come home again 
till 4:30 o’clock in the afternoon, except- 
ing for the lunch hour at noon, so I am 
; | Sure you need not be told that I have 
but little strength or energy left when 
night comes. 


Mr. Baldwin kindly takes a Bible- 


class every morning, which is a- great 
help; but I can’t think of his doing 
more when he has so much work of his 
own. 
than I had any reason to hope for, and 
only one schoolday did [ have to give up 
my duties, though I will not say how 
much of Saturday has often been spent 
on the lounge. 


My health has been far better 


We closed school on the last day of 


his little daughter in school for half the 
day. The room was prettily trimmed 
with our flags, a large gilt star,-a new 
motto in Armenian, ‘‘God bless 
school,’ ‘*Happy New Year’’ in large 
letters of cotton tufts on a dark-green 
cambric ground, full wreaths and sprays 
of ivy, of which we have such an abun- 
dance oa the hills about us, our large, 
beautiful calla on a corner-bracket, etc. 
I will let your fancy arrange them, but 
your imagination, | fear, cannot take in 
the bright faces, which, to me, are al- 
ways so much more interesting than the 
surroundings. Near the close, three of 


our 


sand dollars annually. No wealth is a ' : the older girls. came in with the littl 
7 : . | England that have shook the British | ly, imposingly and grandly. They fas- | or for a reward? What of those who go| we could not permit the former to see]. ous pleas , 
spared, no talent ie ignored, in making Isles with laughter; demonology, pre- | ten truths upon the soled. that last as | to church and do good with an eye sole- | her nor the fiaeos to come to school after a 2 Septal ea 


these entertainments grand beyond com- 
parison. As soon as the Mardi Gras of 
one year ends preparations are begun for 
that of the next. A committee is ap- 
pointed to select some great event in his- 
tory, literature, science or mythology for 
the next parade. Photographs of designs 
for the various costumes are taken, and 
a man is dispatched to Paris te have 
them made. In December of each year 
they arrive in New Orleans, when they 
are placed on long tables, the picture of 
each in water colors hanging over it. 
They are then placed in boxes, each one 
duly numbered, and thus await their use 
on the day of the carnival. Meanwhile, 
the carpenters, painters, carvers and en- 
gravers are at work building in some un- 
observed, out-ot-the-way place the floats 
on which the figures are to be placed, 
and the étructures that are to ride upon 
them in the grand parade. Preparations 
are aleo made for the ball at the French 
Opera House, that is to be preceded by 
tableaux in which will be seen the princi- 
pal figures in the parade. As the event- 
ful day approaches, the world of New 
Orleans is busy, some preparing lights 
for the procession, others engaging mules 
to draw the floats, others drilling the 
torch-bearers; all done with such dis- 


patch, regularity, precision and secrecy 


that not until the display is upon the 
street is the public aware of what is 
coming. Secrecy is a principal factor in 
the success of the Mardi Gras. Just 
before the time of the carnival, the boxes 
containing the costumes and other prop- 
erties of the Mardi Gras are secretly 
moved, in the dead of night, to a build- 
ing adjacent to the yards where the 
floats are prepared to receive them. The 
doors aud windows are closed and dark- 
ened, and other doors are cut into the 
building, through which the actors pass. 
At 7 o’clock at night, when all are dress- 


ed for the parade, the roll is called, the | aad slave girls of the queen, dressed in | ¢300 per day for the remaining sixteen And lit in h shall crown the'lif them a half-holiday, and they exerted : 
masked characters take their places in | the garments of their time. The sweet-  yeare Of the life of the patent. : , , a. Kae Mrs. C. A. Seumiaiaee 4 | themselves to the utmost to do some- (Coneluded on fifth page.) i 


senting all the devils that have peopled 
the fancies of men; scenes from the 
realm of fancy; dreams of fair women, ia 
which were seen the beauteous forms and 
fair faces of Delilah, Aspasia, Judith, 
Cornelia and her jewels, Cleopatra sail- 
ing down the Cydnus, Boadicea har- 
anguing the Britons, fair Rosamond, 
Mary Stuart going to execution, Queen 
Elizabeth and her conrt, and Maria 
Theresa, crowned queen of Hungary; 
the progress of the world, from the wars 
of the prehistoric age down to the Turco- 
Servian war, which was going on at the 
time of the carnival; lost Atlantis—a con- 
tinent sunk in the sea; history of France, 
from Hesus, the god of the Druids, to 
Napoleon crowning Josephine. 


Mardi Gras this year was ushered in 
with varying clouds, sunshine, and 
breezes blowing in this sweet south 
land. The city was decorated with flags, 
and perfumed with flowers. Canal street, 


corresponding with Market street in our 


own San Francisco, which divides the 
city, and separates Creoles from Amer- 
icans, was especially hung with garlands 
and flags of various devices. The peo- 
ple were numerous, expectant, and ap- 
preciative, gathering about the Lee mon- 
ument where the procession was to be- 
gin, and extending along the way in 
which the procession was to move and 
shine. Scenes, among others, in Roman 
history, were presented, in which were 
the public triumph of the Emperor Aure- 
lian after he had conquered Zenobia, the 
queen of Palmyra, and Octavian’s tri- 
umph after his victory over Antony. 
First came the golden treasures of Asia, 
the spoils of the conqueror, the wardrobe 
of the conquered queen, shields, armori- 
al bearings, sacred vessels, the sacred 
camel of Palmyra, and the spoils of that 
opulent city of the East, embassadors 


long as memory lasts; they are object- 
lessons on a big scale; they satisfy a de- 
sire for amusement in all of us; they 
drive dull care away, and wreath sad 
faces with smiles; they build up this 
great city Bienville founded in 1718, in- 
tellectually, socially and commercially. 


It is indispensable to its existence. Not 
until Gabriel’s trump shall call the dead 
out of their narrow tombs, above ground 
here, will Mardi Gras cease to amuse, 
instruct and delight the multiplex popu- 
Jations of Spanish, French, German, Cre- 
oles, Atmericans and negroes that live, 
flourish and die in this old city of the 
erescent. 


“Rich Men’s Sons.” 


Eprrors Pactric: In addition to the 
two Vanderbilts of New York, so favor- 
ably noticed in your paper a few weeks 
ago, might he mentioned the two sons 
and only children of J. B. Thomas, one 
of San Francisco’s millionaires (though 
now residing in Boston), Of them—J. 
B., Jr., and N. B.—can be said al- 
most the same as of the Vanderbilts. 
Both are actively engaged in business 
with their father, after having graduated 
from college and travelled extensively in 
Europe. The eldest has been here some 
months superintending improvements on 
thoir property, where we hope they will 
again reside. O. 


The Mechanical Engineer says that 
Benjamin Lauth, Sr., the inventor of the 
procees of making nail plate out of old 
steel rails, has sold the right of his patent 
to five Eastern firms. Mr. Lauth claims 
that by his process at least $10 per ton 
can be saved on the manufactured pro- 
duct, as compared with the present methb- 
ods of production. Mr. Lauth will re- 
ceive $150 per day for one year and 


The Mardi Gras is a part of New Orleans, 


ly on the loaves of the future life? Who 
was it that longed for fire with which to 
burn heaven, and water with which to 
drown hell, that men might be good for 
the Lord’s sake, and not from hope of 
reward or fear of punishment? 

Reader, let us look to it that we be 
not of those of whom it is said, ‘‘Christ 
escaped out of their hand.” The ethe- 
real principle of good always escapes out 
of the hand of those who would make 
| profit out of it. 


Cartes J. Weopsoury. 


MARRIED. 


WiLson—KELLoGG.—In this city, Tuesday 

evening, March 30th, in the Third Congre- 

ational church, by the pastor, Rev. E. G. 

ckwith, D.D., Mr. George E. Wilson of 

the firm Wilson & Bro. to Miss Laura Kel- 
logg, daughter of Geo. H. Kellogg, Esq. 


A BRIDAL OFFERING. 


Your friends have come with loving gifts— 
Things precious, costly, rare; 

Things beautiful their hands have wrought 
With tender, patient care; 

Bright links that bind the old life to the new, 

These tributes of affection changeless, true. 


I, too, would bring my offering small— 
A wish that grows a prayer. 
That radiant your days may be 
With blessings rich and fair. 
What would be my petition could I know 
Our Father would on you the gift bestow? 


In Eden, home of bliss so pure, 
So free from all alloy, 

What were the sources whence could flow 
The deepest, fullest joy? 

Between their loving souls no shadow lay; 

In — sweet with God they closed each 
day. 


So urgent this my prayer for you—- 
A perfect human love, 
Two hearts as one, on which may rest 
God’s blessing from above; 
Each year more fully shall you know their 


the disease was pronounced. The little 
girl was a great pet with us all, and it 
was always with peculiar interest that 
we watched for her turn to say her little 
Bible verse in Sunday-school. Natur- 
ally timid, she would summon all the 
courage she had, and recite it so all 
could hear, looking to me for the sign of 
approval when she had finished. She 
had a great desire to come to school, 
and was counting the days till she should 
be seven, thinking I would surely re- 
ceive her then. But she has passed on 
to the higher school, and who can tell 
what lessons she may have already learn- 
ed there! It was the day before Christ- 
mas (Dec. 24th) that the little form was 
laid away in the ground, and a sad 
household left to mourn. Our hearts 
ached for them, but we rejoiced that 
they knew the unfailing source of com- 
fort and consolation, and we could but 
hope that many who gathered for the 
funeral might note the sweet submission 
that tempered their grief. My husband 
conducted the exercises, and the girls 
sang some of the hymna the little one 
had loved. The Sunday before she 
died, hearing the sound of the organ in 
the hall above, she begged to be carried 
up. She seemed then only to have an 
ordinary cold; how little we imagined 
that another Sabbath she would be join- 
ing in the angels’ song! 

A few days after, Mr. Baldwin was 
called upon for another funeral service— 
this time an aged man, who had been 
long ill; and so the voice spoke to us a 
third time. 


There sad occurrences tempered some- 
what our Christmas festivities, but they 
drew us all very close together. We 
had not thought to take much notice of 
our day, but the girls wauted us to come 
and take dinner with them, so we gave 


There was a large tray hea 
and silver cornucopias well filled, a sup- 
ply of Christmas-cards (which my sister 
had sent), and the third girl had the bas- 
ket of books, which we had bought 
with the Christmas money given us, 
mostly gilt-bound and gilt-edged Testa- 
ments, or Bibles, in French, Greek, Eng- 
lish or Armenian. So, all were satisfied 
and happy, even if before some had 
been disappointed because there was not 
| to be a **tree,” 
funds for such an entertainment, and 
there were many others who needed our 
private gifts more than these, for whom 
we are doing all we can from day to day. 


with gold 


We had no boxes and 


That afternoon and the next day was 


a constant good-bye scene minus the 
time taken to receive about twenty call- 
ers; but there was no sadness about it, 
for they were going to their homes for 
the holidays, and soon expected to come 
back. There were four 
were too far distant to permit them to go, 
but they were invited to go home with 
different girls, for native friends were 
kind enough to say that I musi not have 
apy care in vacation; and eo, you see, | 
was helped again in a most unexpected 
way, and it has been a great boon to me, 
besides beiug eo much pleasanter for the 
girls to have a taste of home life. 
Though there was ever so much cewing 
and many things in the house to be 
done, my husband has managed some 
way to keep me from doing them, by 
taking me.out for long walks in the 
morning sunshine, or hiring a carriage 
and taking me to call on native friends; 
but my letter is already far too long to 
let me even begin to tell you of the 
pleasant visits I have made and receiv- 
ed, the amount of fresh air [| have in- 
haled, and the long sleeps I have had at 
night. 


whose homes 


I feel rested and refreshed, and 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, Marcu 31, 1886. 


Queries About Future Probation. | 


BY I. E. DWINELL, D.D., PROFESSOR IN PA- 
CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


(Continued. ) 


6. Another inquiry is, whether there 
is any real unify or continuity between 
the two proposed probationary eras. 
Can they, in any proper sense, be said to 
be parts of the rane system, and be em- 
ployed, indifferently, in the training of 
the race, under the same method of asal- 
vation? 

It is said that, during the one era or 
the other, the historical Christ must be 
presented with all possible persuasive 
powers of the Spirit and the love of God, 
so that there shall be nothing standing 
in the way of salvation but the soul’s 
own supreme choice, before it can be 
ripe for the judgment. And it is claim- 
ed that the future probationary era is 
but a part and continuation of the proba- 
tionary process, or state, begun here— 
eo that the question whether there is one 
probation or more is an impertinence. 

Let us look at this. It is clear that 
there are some very marked differences 
in the elements entering into the two 
processes. 

There is good rzason to believe that 
the good and the bad are separated in 
the intermediate state. The fact that 
Judas ‘‘went to his own place”; that the 

enitent thief wa3 to be with Christ in 
Pigedine on the day of the crucifixion, 
while our Lord said to the unbelieving 
Jews, ‘‘I go my way, and ye shall eeek 
me, and die in your sins; whither I go 
: cannot come”; and that ao impassa- 
le gulf is represented as existing be- 
tween the rich man and Lazarus in 
Hades—is conclusive biblical evidence 
on this point. This, however, is eon- 
ceeded. Dorner, speaking of those in the 
intermediate state, remarks: 
are not all in the same state or realm — 
a view which must foll»w from the the- 
ory of asleep of the soul. As for the 
pious, intercourse with the ungodly, to 
which they were subject on earth, ceases 
after death; they suffer nothing 
from them, not even  temptation”’ 
(‘‘The Future State,’’ p. 106). Equally 
removed, of course, are the ungodly 
from the approaches of the pious. 

There must also be a great differ- 
ence between the two states by the ab- 
sence of the body, or, what Dorner 
calls the ‘‘relatively bodiless state, the 
s ul having neither the earthly body nor 
the resurrection body. In this state, 
Dorner thinks, ‘‘a still life begins, a sink- 
ing of the soul within itself and into the 
ground of its life—what Steffens calls 
‘involution,’ and Martengen ‘self-brood- 
ing’ ’’ (idem, p. 107). In this state, he 
thinks—as on earth the realities of the 
sensuous world are objects of sight, and 
the spiritual world the object of faith, 
these poles will be reversed to the dis- 
embodied spirits; and that to them the 
realities of the spiritual world will ap- 
pear to be the real existences resting on 
immediate evidence (idem, p. 107). 


furthermore, the historical Christ is 
in our world presented in connection 
with an historical process, out of the 
midst of the actual earthly unfoldings of 
his kingdom. As the good and the evil 
are in the same community, the appeal is 
made to the individual — the Christ 
comes to him, veiled and hidden—out of 
the midst of the complex concrete rela- 
tions of life, making a moral choice pos- 
sible, and furnishing the conditions nec- 
eseary for moral trainivg. In the in- 
termediate state, on the contrary, Christ 
cannot come forth to the individual out 
of the midst of the historical process. 
The appeal isnot made from the ong»- 
ings of the mingled and uncertain influ- 
ences which mark the earthly develup- 
ment of the kingdom. Christ does not 
come ‘‘as a root out of a dry ground,” 
having no form nor comeliness, and no 


‘beauty that we should desire him. He 


does not appear as a king in disguiss, 
wooing his bride, but as a king coming 


in his majesty, the disguise thrown off, 


in the midst ef his regal glory and 

wer. It is not the strange dawning 
of the historical Christ, changing for 
those welcoming him a night of black- 
ness into serene and beautiful day, but 
the irruption and glare of the celestial 
Christ, leaving no room for moral elec- 
tion. He comes down upon the scene 
with a supernal atmosphere about him. 
He does not come up out of the earthly 
kingdom of God trailing its atmosphere. 
And though he may show the priot of 
the nails in his hands and feet and the 
scar in his side, and may recite the inci- 
dents of Gcthsemane and Calvary, it is 
rather as a theophany that he comes, as 
the victoiio1s Lord, as the glorified Son 
of God, than as the historical Son of 
Man. 

Now, can these two methods of pro- 
bation touch each other and be continu- 
ous parts of one system? Is there a real 
unity between them? 

In the first place, the absence, in the 
future state, of the body, the organ of 
action on material things—to which refer- 
ence has been made—the absence of its 
appetites, passions, sufferings, limitations, 
occupations—this alone, with the conse- 
quent unloosening of the internal factors 
of thought, and the rioting of the hither- 
to restrained soul-forces in guilty na- 
tures, is enough to constitute a new 
kind of probationary action and life. 
This takes us into a realm and method 
of trial that is unthinkable to us. We 
have nothing in our experience or ob- 
servation that can interpret it or give it 
reality. 

Secondly, the different social ivflu- 
ences investing the soul in the interme- 
diate state—the absolute separation of 
the good and the bad, and the conse- 
quent complete putting apart of the 
blended moral forces working in society 
and playing around individuals in this 
life, leaving the unbelieving with only 
their kind, save as Christ may come in 
upon them with a heavenly retinue from 
afar, or as he may devise for them some 


other new and special angelic or celes- 
tial ministry—this is a method of trial, of 
which we have no analogy and no sug- 
gestion on earth. 

Then the third fact, which we have 
mentioned, that the probationary appeal, 
if there be one in the other*®world, can- 
not be along the historical line, out of 
the midst of the complex concrete forces 
of earthly history, but must be a new 
and independent approach from another 
quarter and with other agencies, shows 
that we are altogether out of the proba- 
tionary system revealed by Christ and 
described by the sacred writers as_with- 
in the scope of the redemptive plan. 

It is probable, indeed, that the advo- 


cates of this hypothesis secretly rejoice in: 


the difference between the future proba- 
tion and that here, because they hope 
the difference will greatly enlarge the 
area of salvation, and be the means of 
bringing next to all to the acceptance of 
Christ. It is only when they are de- 
fending the theory or making it plausible 
that they say they do not speak of an- 
other probation, or two probations, but 
only of one full probation. But the fact 
is, the two eras, or states, or systems 
—by whatever term they are known— 
have no points of identity in common but 
the name. The advocates retain the 
name probation, but they spirit away the 
distinctive elements of probation, as we 
know anything about them, and substi- 
tute others different in kind. The prc- 
bationary subject, in his bodiless, brood- 
ing, soul-quickened condition, is differ- 
ent. The probationary circumstances, 
with the total separation of the godly and 
the wicked, and of good and bad influ- 
ences in the same social atmosphere, are 
different. The object of the probation- 
ary appeal, the glorified Christ, not the 
historical Christ historically presented, is 
different. And the probation iry method, 
not the historical process, but some new 
process, of which we know nothing, ap- 
plied by baffi-d and despairing love on 
the other side, is different. 

Thus the two systems do not touch 
each other so. a3 to be continuous parts 
of one system. They are n> more alike 
than we might suppose a training regime 
desigaed for the .iohabitants of Mars 
might be like the one God has given to 
those on the earth. 

If the hypothesis weze true, we should 
have this strange condition of things—a 
method of trial, of one kind, for a part of 
the race, and a radically different one for 
another part. Those whose trial is here 
have the evidence come to them through 
an historical process, in a way that does 
not compel conviction of its truth, but 
admits of it, and appeals to the moral 
sympathies, and harmonizes with a moral 
system. ‘Those whose trial is there, if 
they have, as is imagined, the insight 
of spiritual beings in a bodiless world, 
and the undisguised play of their facul- 
ties, and if the divine Christ, with his 


presented to them, will show no option 
and no virtue in being convinced a ac- 
cepting the evidence, and nothing can 
keep them from yielding but their own 
absolute choice of sin under circum- 
stances when such choice would be mor- 
ally impossible, It is unthinkable that 
such different systems can be adopted by 
God in the salvation of the same race, 
under one common redemption bound to 
the same jadgment, and with one heaven 
for the saved. | 

The different methods of approach to 
individuals in this world—as under the 
Old Testament economy and under the 
New, in Christian lands and in heathen 
lands, in pious homes and in ungodly 
homes, in the case of the intelligent and 
of the ignorant, of the strong-minded and 
the weak-minded, of the old and the 
young—all these diversities of the pro- 
bationary appeal, issuiog from an histor- 
ica) process, as they do, in the midst of 
commingling diverse moral influences, 
leaving the question of destiny to be 
settled by each one, under the brooding 
and drawing power of the law and Spirit 
of God and the agencies of redemption, 
which slumber nowhere on the earth, by 
his own chosen moral relation to what 
has been pregnantly and expressively 
called ‘‘the essential Christ’”—these di- 
versities are only different forms of the 
same probationary system, compared with 
the total disconnection and violent an- 
tagonism between the earthly probation 
and a probation in the intermediate 
state. 

If, however, the advocates of future 
probation, wishing to retain the theory, 
should attempt to minimize these differ- 
ences, the question would then arise, 
What would be the advantage of such 
a probation? If the glorified celestial 
Christ is not to come down with over- 
whelming conviction upon the intermedi- 
ate soul, and if the evidence is to come 
in a way to make it a test of moral sym- 
pathy and a means of moral training—if, 
in cs words, the trial is to have a gen- 
uine ethical character, connecting it in 
kind with that here, of what use practi- 
cally would such a trial be? 

Certain things are to be remembered 
about those in the intermediate state, 
which cannot be set aside by this min- 
imizing process. The separations, 80- 
cial and moral, must still exist. The 
appeal out of the midst of the historical 
earthly process cannot be iatroduaced. 
The historical Christ cannot be there in 
the outgoings of his earthly historical 
kingdom. But the soul is there with its 
own psychological and moral laws and 
tendencies; and one of these evidently 
is the strong drift towards fixedness of 
character, together with spiritual blind- 
ness, the spirit of self-justification, a su- 

remeé interest in its sinful occupations, 
eiowie spiritual they may be. If we 
reason ethically, from what we know of 
ethical laws, the soul, going on in sin 
through life, and going out into the other 
world in ein, must, in a short time, if 
left to itself, be so immovably fixed in its 
own chosen way that no dubious word- 
appeal would be effective. For Christ 


to come to it so as to make the choice of 


him ethical would be useless. The. 


transcendent evidences and glory, is |. 


identity of the system there with the one 
here, even at a single point, that of a 
truly moral appeal, deprives it of saving 
power. Its advocates must regard it 
as a radically different proba'ion, or they 
must make it a mockery to human hopes. 
They stand between the two horns of the 
dilemma—a new, unique, unmoral pro- 
bation, or one that is worthless for salva- 
tion. 

Practically, then, the value of the hy- 
pothesis to satiefy the longings of the hu- 
man heari, or the ethical demand, or, if 
you choose so to call it, Christian con- 
sciousn 88, consists in suppo iog that 
there will be an opportunity of salvation 
in the other world that is altogether 
unique in kind, uot joining on to the 
present probation in quality at all, only 
connecting with it endwise, so to speak 
—not taking upthe principles and meth- 
ods which this leaves off, but going bya 
bound into a new system, with unknown 
and unimaginable methods and possibili- 
ties. And this is, doubtless, what is 
secretly hoped. This is what is to re- 
move the dark cloud hanging over the 
earthly history of the race. This is 
what is to clear up the question of the- 
odicy. This is what is to sustain the 
law and goodness of God in full-orbed 


glory. 
Prize Essays for Workingmen. 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


By the kindness of a friend, the New 
York Sabbath Committee offers prizes 
for essays on the Sunday question, as 
follows: 

1, Prize of $100—subject, ‘*‘Sunday 
and the Workingman.’’ (The special 
value of the Sabbath to workingmen and 
their families, the best way to use it, the 
perils that threaten it, how to guard 
against them, Sunday rest and the week’s 
wages, etc.) From 5,000 to 10,000 
words; to be written by a workingman 
or woman. 

2 Prize of $100—subject, “Sunday 
Trading.” (Buying and selling on Sun- 
day, evils of it to the tradespeople and 
the working people, and to their families, 
how to stop it, best time for paying wa- 
ges, etc.) From 5,000 to 10,000 words; 
to be written by a retail storekeeper or 
employe. 

3. Prize of $100--subject, ‘‘Sunday 
Railway and Steamboat Work.” (Ex- 
tent of the traffic, effects on employes 
and their families and on the community, 
what maintains it, how to lessen it, etc.) 
From 5,000 to 10,000 words; to be writ- 
ten by a railway or steamboat employe. 

4, Prize of $50—subject, ‘‘The Suan- 
day Liquor Traffic.” (Especially as re- 
lated to working people and their fami- 
lies, rights and wrongs of liquor-dealers, 
etc.) From 4,000 to 6,000 words; to 
be written by a workingman or woman, 
or by a liquor-dealer, or by a member of 
the family of such. : 

5. Prize of $50--subject, ‘‘Sunday 
and Amusements.” (The Continental or 
holiday Sunday, the Saturday half-holi- 
day, rights of employes of places of 
amusement, etc. The offer of this pre- 
mium is not intended to exclude the 
treatment of this subject under the other 
topics.) From 4,000 to 6,000 words; to 
be written by a workingman, or by an 
employe of some place of amusement. 


CONDITIONS. 


The eseays should be popular, with 
trustworthy facts and incidents, and may 
be in narrative form. 

Each writer is at liberty to treat of any 
point properly belonging to his topic, be- 
sides those suggested. 

The same person, male or female, may 
compete for more than one of the prizes. 
The adjudication of the prizes will rest 
solely with the persons deputed by the 
Committee to act as examiners. 

The prize in each class will be awarded 
only to an essay which shall be deemed 
worthy of publication. 

The successful essays will become the 
property of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee, which will publish them at its 
discretion. 

Each essay must be clearly written on 
one side of the paper used. The number 
or topic of the prize premium for which 
the essay is offered must be designated. 
It must also bear a special mark or mot- 
to, and there must be sent with the eseay 
a sealed envelope enclosing the same 
mark or motto, with the name, address 
and occupation of the writer. 

Unaccepted essays will be returned to 
writers, at their expense, if applied 
or. 

Essays must be sent, postpaid, before 
the Ist of October, 1886, to the New 
York Sabbath Committee, 31 Bible 
House, New Yak city. 


Dr. Prime’s Father, 


My father was a great student and a 
great smoker. He smoked morning, 
noon and night, all day—not all night, 
but far into the night. Having a long 
pipe and being fond of reading in bed, he 
had his candle on a stand; and on the 
stand rested the bowl of his pipe, which 
he smoked and filled and smoked again. 
While writing sermons he was always 
smoking. His books and manuscripts 
were 80 impregnated with it that they 
retained the unsavory odor years and 
years after they left this den. The only 
good that ever came of this smoking 
came to me. As to him, it well-nigh 
killed him in middle life. His head was 
affected. Vertigo seized him in the pul- 
pit. He would forget what he had said. 
He gave up his pipe, and the veriigo did 
not return. Bat it is quite likely that, 
in my childhood, the smell of tobacco in 
such quantities made me sick, and to 
this I attribute the fact that I never 
tasted the weed in any shape or form. 
As most of my friends in social life are 
in the habit of smoking, and my tastes 
have made me a frequent guest with 
those who are fond of cigars, it would 
not have been strange hai [ fallen into 
the _habit.—Jrenaus’ Lelters in the 


Observer. 


“ Religion, But Not Theology.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in his recent tilt with 
Mr. Huxley, makes a very pertinent re- 
mark upon the habit, quite prevalent, of 
treating theology with an affectation of 
contempt. ‘‘It is nothing better, I be- 
lieve, than a mere fashion, haviog no 
more reference to permanent principle 
than the mass of ephemeral fashions that 
come from Paris have with the immova- 
ble typ2s of beauty. Those who take 
for the burden of their song, ‘Reapect 
religion, but despise theology,’ seem to 
me just as rational as if a person were 
to say, ‘Admire the trees, the plants, the 
flowers, the sun, moon or stars, but de- 
spise botany and despise astronomy.’ 
Theology is ordered knowledge, repre- 
senting in the region of the intellect what 
religion represents in the heart and life 
of man. And this religion, Mr. Huxley 
says, @ little further on, is summed up 
in the terms of the prophet Micah (vi: 8): 
‘Do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.’ 1 forbear to in- 
qifire whether every addition to this— 
such, for instance, as the beatitudes—is 
to be proscribed. But I will not dispute 
that in these words i3 conveyed the true 
ideal of religious discipline and attain- 
ment. They really import that identifi- 
cation of the will which is set out with 
such wonderful force in. the very simple 
words of the Paradiso — 

‘* In la sua volontade e nostra pace,” 


And which no one has more beautifully 
dercribed than (I think) Charles Lamb: 
‘He gave his heart to the Purifier, his 
will to the Will that governs the ani- 
verse.’ It may be that we shall find 
Christianity itself is in some sort a scaf- 
folding, andthat the final building is a 
pure and perfect theism, when the king- 
dom shall be ‘delivered up to God,’ ‘that 
God may be all in all.’ Still, 1 cannot 
help being struck with an impression that 
Mr. Huxley appears to cite these terms 
of Micah as if they reduced the work of 
religion from a difficult to a very easy 
performance. But look at them aguiin. 
Examine them well. They are, in trath, 
in Cowper’s words— 
‘* Higher than the heights aboye, 
Deeper than the depths beneath.”’ 

Do justly; that is to say, extinguish self. 
Love mercy; cut utterly away all the 
pride and wrath, and all the cupidity, 
that make this fair world a wilderness. 
Walk humbly with thy God; take his 
will and set it in the place where thine 
own was used to rule. ‘Ring out the 
old, ring in the new.’ Pluck down the 
tyrdnt from his place; set up the true 
Master on his lawful throne.’’ 


Pulpit Don'ts. 


Don’t preach more than thirty min- 
utes, 

Don’t think to be immortal by being 
eternal. 

Don’t try to be eloquent; only try to 
be simple. 

Don’t preach your own doubts or the 
doubts of others. Your people have 
doubts enough of their own, and can al- 
ways pick up more. 

Don’t raise the devil in the pulpit un- 
less you are very sure you can lay him, 

. Don’t preach science; not even the sci- 
ence of theology. Your pulpit is not a 
lecture platform, nor your church a class- 
room. 

Don’t try to be funny in the pulpit. 
Never say a funny thing on purpose. 
Humor that eays itself will do no harm. 

Don’t try to be some oneelse. There 
is only one person worth imitating; and 
the way to imitate him is by living in him. 

Don’t sabstitate gush for good sense, 


rhapsody for reason, and asseveration for 


argument. The Americans are a strong 
people, and they need a meat diet. 

Don’t mistake noise in a sermon for 
eloquence, or noise in a prayer for devo- 
tion. 

Don’t use the long prayer to tell your 
congregation the news of the week, or 
the Lord the latest diecoveries in theolo- 


Don’t gesture with malice afore- 
thought. 
Don’t try to save the truth; the truth 
can take care of itself; save men. 
Don’t turn your palpit into a stump. 
If you want to help your party, find a 
stump outside. 
Don’t ask the center pews what you 
may preacb; ask the New Testament. 
Don’t try to be prudent; only try to be 
brave. Even Paul begged his friends 
to pray for him that he might speak 
boldly as he ought to speak. 
Don’t imagine that you are the Board 
of Deacons, the Board of Trustees, the 
Church Meeting, and the Society; you 
are only the pastor. | 

Don’t forget that it always takes two 
to perpetuate a scandal; one to listen as 
well as one to speak. 

Don’t forget that it always takes two 
to make a quarrel; and— 

Don’t be one of the two.— Christan 
Union. 


— 


Never was a better answer made 
than that of a poor Irishman to a Catho- 
lic priest, while defending himself for 
reading the Bible. ‘‘But,’’ said the 
priest, ‘‘the Bible is for the priests, and 
not for the likes o’ you.” ‘‘Ah! but, 
sir,’’ he answered, ‘‘1 was reading in my 
Bible, ‘You shall read it to your chil- 
dren,’ and sure the priests have no chil- 
dren.’ ‘*But, Michael,” says the priest, 
‘‘vou cannot understand the Bible. It 
is not for you to understand it, my man.” 
*‘Ab! very well your reverence, if I can- 
not understand it, it will do me no harm, 
and what [ can understand does me a heap 
o’ good.” ‘*Very well, Mike,” said the 
priest, ‘‘you must go to the Church, and 
the Church will teach you. The Church 
will give you the milk of the Word.” 
**And where does the Church get it but 
out of the Bible? Ah? your reverenes, 
I would rather keep the cow myself.— 


The Converted Catholic. 


The due admixture of Christian wor- 
ship and Christian work makes the true 


Christian hfe.— Nashville Advocate, 


THE PACIFIC 
Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day Schoo! fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Field Seminary | 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 


6, 1886. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SzemrinaRy CourszE of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
suring the month of July 1886.”’ 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10rx, 1885, 
FACULTY : 
Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 


A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 


ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL, 


> Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judici- 
ous use of such articles of diet thata constitu- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—{ Ciy- 
vil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold onlyin half-pound tins by Grocers, la- 
belled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


bitions for eigh- 
teen years. One € 


Mason & Hamli 

ORGANS: PIANOS: 


, Pianos on the 
hundred styles, 
£39 to $900. prevatiing 
For Cash, Easy } Pite. 
Payments of markable for 
Rented. Cata- purity of tone 
logues free. and durability. 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq), N. Y. 

"449 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE BEST 


IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The following vell-known Implements will 
be recognized as ths best in the market. all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other Ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


The Scbuttler Wagon 
Is the best in the world. 


4 


The Adriance One-Wheel Reaper. 


= 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkin’s Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal” Sepera- 
tors, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, John Deere’s 
Gang, Sulky anid Single Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows, etc., etc. 
Howe Scales 

n all varieties. We keep a large assortment of 
all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. . 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden. Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 
For 
Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tt 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
.-FINE.... 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Prve Sts. - San 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


O03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
Machinery 
lumber 


Dry house— 
Best Seasoned wood—Our 

stron & by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
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Home Cirle. 


ALONE IN THE HOUSE. 


BY MRS. MARY THOMPSON WILIARD. 


|In response to repeated requests for some- 
thing from Madam Willard’s pen, suited to 
older readers, we give the following, written 
in her seventieth year. Itis known to the 
White Ribbon women generally that, in the 
earlier work of our National President, she 
was not able to provide the help, surround- 
ings, etc., for her mother which she has now 
so long enjoyed. These tender lines give a 
picture of sacrifice made with the utmost 
cheerfulness, such as is not often witnessed, 
even in the history of reformers. They were 
written at Rest Cottage, Evanston, Iil., on 
New Year's Day, 187f, and revised in her 
82d year, 1886.] 
Alone in the house! who would dream it? 

Or think that it ever could be— 
When my babes thrilled the soft air with love- 


notes 
That had meaning for no one but me. 


Alone in the house! who would dream it? 
Or think that it ever could be, 
When they came from their small garden 


castle, 
Down under their dear maple tree, 
Or from graves of their pets and their kittens, 
With grief it would pain you to see. 


Then with brows looking weary from lessons, 
Pored over with earnestness rare, 

And then, from a thoughtful retirement, 
With solitude’s first blanch of cure. 


A house of stark silence and stillness 
Is this, wheve I think of the rush 
Of childhood’s swift feet at the portal, 
And of childhood’s sweet spirit of trust! 


All alone in the house! all alone! 
On this generous festival day; 

Oh, where have my girls gone this New Year’s! 
Who made the house merry as May! 

One went at the call of Death’s angel, 
And one, duty took her away. 


Oh, how will it be in that future? 
I do wonder how it will be 

When we all meet together in heaven— 
Husband, son, gentle daughters and me. 


Who will bring us together in glory 
When the long separation is done? 

‘Tis the Friend who will never forsake us, 
And who never has left us alone; 

Then fearless we'll enter to-morrow; 
"T will be one day nearer our home. 


But when shall we reach there, I wonder, 
Where father, brother and sister now rest, 

To dwell with the Christ who redeemed us, 
In the beautiful land of the blest? 


How Agricultural Laborers Live in 
England. 


A laborer writes to the Pall Mall Ga- 
zetle: ‘*My father is an agricultural la- 
borer, and was earning, when I was ush- 
ered into the world, about ten shillings 
per week. His house ccnsisted of but 
one room, with one window in front and 
what I may call a hole inthe back. There 
was no ceiling, and the roof consisted of 
thatch laid on unhewn timber, as black 
with the smoke of years as if it had been 
steeped in the Stygian stream. The 
whole of the furniture consisted of two 
bede, one table, a corner cupboard, a 
‘kis’ to hold the oatmeal and a few 
chairs of most primitive workmansbip. 
Underneath the beds was generally stored 
the winter's provision of potatoes, as 
there was nowhere else to keep them. 
Behind the door in a kind of porch the 
few black Spanish fowl we were allowed 
to keep roosted at night, and laid their 
eggs mostly in a corner of a bed where 
their owner had slept a few hours before. 
Such was the place into which your bum- 
ble correspondent was brought on a fror- 
ty December morning, while yet the guns 
thundered around Sebastopol, I man- 
aged to live, even in an atmosphere, which 
I believe, would have stifled a London fire- 
man, and t efore I was ready for the opera- 
tions of the dominie three more had been 
added to the family, making in all ten 
soule, and two beds to sleep cn! That isa 
very fair sample of what the houses of 
tbe married laborers are in the country 
districts of Scotland. After living a few 
years under the ‘dominie,’ I, like the 
great majority of my fellow-slaves, was 
marched off to the fair to be hired for the 
six months, for the Scotch farmers only 
engage their servants for six months— 
that is, those who live in and about the 
farmstead, who are mostly single men 
and women. I was not long inthe mar- 
ket square before 1 was accosted by a re- 
spectable looking man, who aeked if I 
was ‘to hire,’ to which I replied I was, 
and after a few preliminaries and a visit 
to the ‘yill house’ it was settled that I 
was engaged for the six months for £3, 
and, receiving my shilling ‘earles,’ [ left 
my future master, feeling that I had made 
a good start in the race of life in which 
I was engaged; and it was nearing St. 
Andrew’s Day as, with my whole stock 
of clothing in a bundle, I started off some 
ten miler or more to the farmhouse. Ar- 
riving there, 1 was met by the master 
and shown into the ‘bothy.’ I had not 
had many comforts in my father's house, 
but when I saw the sleeping arrange- 
ments of the ‘bothy’ my heart sank with- 
in me. It was over the stable and just 
under the slated roof, and with no cover- 
ing whatever but what the slates afforded 
from the elements; they were not even 
‘pointed with lime.’ The bedstead con- 
sisted of four wooden posts fastened to 
the wooden floor and to the beams at the 
top. Crosspieces were laid to keep the 
straw, which was the only mattress, from 
falling on the floor. The bed was made 
of a piece of coarse canvas filled with 
oak chaff, as lumpy as if it had contain- 
ed tin ladles. When I got out of my 
kennel about six o’clock in the morning, 
I found what few clothes were on the bed 
supplemented by a sheet of snow which 
had drifted in between the slates. Such 
was my first night in farm service. As 
for the food, it consisted chiefly of oat- 
meal, morning and night at least. Din- 
ner generally consisted of broth. Sever- 
al other places where I was engaged for 
a time I found much the same. I trust, 
bow that public attention has been drawn 
tothe subject, that something will be 
done by Parliament to compel the great 
Owners of the soil to build such houses 
48 are fit for human beings to live in— 
where a man can bring up his children | 


| **We've got no servants. 


properly, and the common rules of decen- 
cy can be observed. I trust, aleo, that 
the men themselves will do something by 
letting the woild know the wrongs they 
have suffered, and urging tte few repre- 
sentatives they will have in the coming 
Parliament to push to the front some leg- 
islative work on their behalf, and there- 
by help forward the great cause of social 
reform in which you bave taken such a 
prominent part. In corclusion, let me 
Bay every word I have written is from 
my own personal experience, and | have 
not written one-tenth cf what I could.” 


Rich Folk and Poor Folk. 


‘*Tcmmy, are you tired?’’ 

‘*Yes,” said Tommy, crossly. ‘I’m 
very tired, and father’s working in the 
fields, and I have got to take him his 
dinner before | go to the fair.” 

**Why don’t the servants take it?’ 

‘Servants!’ said Tommy, ecornfully. 
We are not 
rich people.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to be rich?” the 
eldest sister asked, while the two little 
ones walked slowly round Tommy, look- 
ing at the feather in his hat, and the 
knife and fork in his hand. 

**No, it’s too expensive,” said Tommy, 
ehaking his head. ‘‘Rich people have 
to buy such a lot of things, and to wear 
fine clothes, and they can’t have dinner 
in the fields.’’ 

**My father has his dinner in a room,” 
said the girl. 

‘*That’s because he’s rich,” answered 


Tommy, ‘‘and people would talk if he 


didn’t. Rich people can’t do as they 
like, as the poor can.’’ 

‘*And my father lives in a big house,” 
the girl went on, for she was rude and 
liked to boast. 

‘*And it takes up lots of room. My 
father’s got the whole world to live in, if 
he likes, and that’s better than a house.” 

‘*But my father doesn’t work,” said 
the girl, scornfully. 

‘‘Mine does,” said Tommy, proudly. 
‘Rich people can’t work,’’ he went on, 
‘*so they are obliged to get the poor folk 
to doit. Why, we have made every- 
thing in the world. Oh, it’s a fine thing 
to be poor!” 

‘*But suppore all the rich folk died ?’’ 

‘*But suppose all the poor folk died,” 
cried Tommy, ‘‘what would the rich folk 
do? They can eit in carriages, but can’t 
build them; and eat dinners, but can’t 
cook them.” And he got up and went 
his way. 

‘*Poor folk ought to be very kind to 
rich folk, for it’s hard to be the like of 
them,’ he said to himself as he went 
aloog.—From, Under Mo‘her's Wing. 


A Punctilious Queen. 


General Badeau, formerly American 
consul at London, writes thus about 
Queen Victoria: ‘‘She still exacts for 
herself the punctilio of former centuries. 
Men and women of the highest rank 
kneel to her to-day, Cabinet ministers 
kiss her hand. She refuses to receive 
any personal service from a menial, ex- 
cept at table. She never opens a door 
or directs a letter. Dukes and duchesses 
cloak her in public, and commoners be- 
come ‘Honorable’ for life because they 
have waited on her Majesty. Ata gar- 
den party I have seen a duchess walking 
behind her to carry a bouquet or stand- 
ing at the entrance of a tent while her 
mistress went within to rest or refresh 
herself. The sovereign’s own daughters 
arrange her robes when she opens Par- 
liament; the Prince of Wales pays hom- 
age as a subject on the same occasion; 
her children must be presented at court 
upon their marriage. In the early part 
of her reign, she was visiting Louis Phi- 
lippe, then King of the French, at his 
Chateau d’ Eu, and one day asked for a 
glass of water. It was handed her by a 
servant, but her Majesty declined to re- 
ceive it, whereupon the King directed 
one of his own sons to offer the goblet, 
which was then gracioualy accepted.’’ 


. The Ladies’ Tipple. 


That popular abomination known as 


so extensively, not only by druggists 
but by tradesmen of various kinds, de- 
serves a little special attention from the 
medical profession. It is an agreeable 
mixture to the sight and taste; its name 
is a triple combination of seductive mono- 
nyms; while, taken into the stomach, it 
acts as a gentle ‘‘pick-up’”’ to the worn- 
out and over-fensitive nerves of the la- 
dies. It has, in consequence, become a 
popular, if not a fashionable, tipple, and 
is indiscriminately used to an extent 
that is, we believe, not entirely free from 
danger. Every medical man knows that 
the amount of actual beef or food in these 
various preparations is insignificant, and 
that it is the wine, after all, which makes 
them like it, and that leads so many per- 
sons to purchaee their second bottle. 
There is no good reason why this mixt- 
ure is allowed to be sold by those unli- 
censed to sell wines, and, if the law sup- 
ports the practice, it is the duty of physi- 
cians, at least, to try and lessen it. In- 
ebriety can result from these tipples.— 
Medical Record. 


In the Police Court—‘‘Prisoner, are 
you blind?” ‘‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘You are ac- 
cused of being a vagabond. How did 
you become blind?” ‘‘I bad an apoplec- 
tic stroke.’’ ‘Why have you that pict- 
ure upon your breast, then, represent- 
ing an explosion in a mine, by which you 
lost your sight?” ‘‘I will tell you, sir: 
because painting is powerless to repre- 
sent an apoplectic stroke.” 


A lady, unable to read, thought she 
could impress her neighbor that she had 
learned, and accordingly asked for the 
loan of abook. The neighbor, ‘‘smell- 
ing a rat,’’ lent ber the Bible. Keeping 
it a few days, she brought it back, and 
was acked by the lender how she liked 
it. She replied: “I think it was just 
lovely : par all got married, after all, 


didn’t they?” 


Country Life. . 


Among half-educated pecple there is a 
‘silly prejudice against country life and 
the cultivation of the soil. To live in 
town is genteel, to live on a farm is vul- 
gar. The newepapers are largely to 
blame for this si: obbishness. They are 
all the time getting up paragraphs about 
‘ the verdant youth from the rural districts.” 
Probably the editor himeelf was country- 
born and bred, and was a great deal 
better man when he was green on the 
farm, like the trees in his father’s or- 
chard, than since he bas become rotted and 
worm-eaten in the artificial atmosphere of 
the city. Metropolitan papers are the 
teachers of the masses in town. They 
mold the opinions of the commen people. 
And on this subject their influence is un- 
healthy and unhappy. They pander to 
the love of excitement. They make the 
impression that a quiet life is of necessity 
a dull and unsatisfactory one. They 
stimulate the city fever in a thousand 
“ways. They ever tell the poor people 


wbo are crowded together in tenement | 


houses about the pure air of the country, 
the laxury of having a home of your own 
and picking fresh peas from vines that 
you have planted. 

The first difficulty, then, that the social 
reformer has to meet in trying to broaden 
the base of our national prosperity is this 
aversion of so many native Americans 
and immigrants to rural life. They have 
no love for nature, no ideal of manly in- 
dependence. They want what they call 
society, and what they callsois to true, ra- 
tional, social intercourse what garbage is 
to healthful food. They herd together 
to gossip, and to tipple, and are satisfied 
if they earn enough for bread and beef 
and beer. They make no provision for 
old age, and for their children. They 
think that society is bound to take care 
of them, and have no notion of taking 
caie of themselves and of their offepring, 
except from day to day, and from hand 
to mouth. Hence they listen eagerly to 
a class of men who have specious theo- 
ries for the reorganization of society so 
that labor shall control capital. The in- 
telligent philanthropist, the wise, politi- 
cal economist must not be content with 
refuting socialistic fallacies. He must 
teach the people that there is a more ex- 
cellent way. And the daily papers that 
would promote the best interests of oar 
cities must change their course of in- 
struction. They must send out report- 
eis to explore the country, and tell their 
city readers something of its attractions. 
If they do so they will find a good many 
young men on the farms who are not 
verdant, and such specimens of fresh, 
healthful, cultured womanhood as any 
country might well be proud of. And 
they will fiod the manly man and the 
queenly woman, not in the mansion 
houses of the great landed estates only, 
but in the cottages of those who own 
their little farms, and till them with their 
own hands. We may have something 
to say about the legislation that would 
favor freehold homes hereafter. But we 
want now to ‘insist upon and emphasize 
the fact that in them is one of the most 
hopeful solutions of the social problem. 
This subject ought to be written up and 
talked up until the masses begin to long 
for such homes. ‘That secured, the rest 
will be comparatively easy; for in our 
land of enterprise and energy ‘‘where 
there is a will there is a way.” 


— 


Keeping Warm in Dakota. 


The Chicago Zribune says: ‘‘OFf the 
many hardships with which the pioneer 
has had to contend, none have, perhaps, 
heen greater than that of providing his 
family with the necessary fuel for winter. 
Twisted hay has teen the settler’s main 
fuel, for, with soft coal at $8 and hard 
coal at $12 per ton, but few could afford 
the luxury of a coal fire. While twisted 
hay is not to be sneezed at as a heat pro- 
ducer, still it has had its drawbacks, 
not the least of which has been the time 
consumed in preparing it. How often 
has a settler been called from his work 
to ‘twist just a few twists’ to finish a 
baking! None but thore who have been 
there can have an idea of the annoyance 


such little requests. In winter, if one 
depends on hay, it is nothing but twist, 
twist, twist, acd when the hay is twisted 
it keeps one warm feeding it to the stove. 
If you sit down to write, you must rise 
at every period and put a twist in the 
stove, and if you forget it for ever so 
short a time you will find yourself sneez- 
ing and catching cold. 

‘*But now all that is done away with. 
Some enterprising Yankee in the vicinity 
of Mitchell has invented an attachment 
for cook-stoves which is the wonder and 
admiration of the country. The appara- 
tus is nothing more nor less than a sheet- 
iron boiler, about the ehape of an ordina- 
ry wash-boiler, only deeper. To operate 
it you stuff the boiler fall of flax straw 
or loose hay—the flax straw is preferable 
—and, taking off the griddles over the 
fire-box of the stove, you place the boiler 
upside down over the griddle holes, and 
it is truly surprising what an iotense 
heat it will emit. One filling wiil last 
from one to three hours, according to the 
draught you give it, and you bave a fire 
equal toa coal fire for baking and all 
other purposes. As there is an abun- 
dance of flax straw in the country, fuel 
is now costing the people next to nothing. 
One of the leading coal merchants here 
complained the other day that they were 
losing their best coal customers on ac- 
count of the ‘blasted boiler invention.’ 
As it is not patented, and can be made 
by any tinner, its cost is but $1.50, 
which places it within reach of all. A 
great many are using their old wash- 
boilers, which do very well, but they are 
not nearly ¢s good as the regular ones.’’ 


‘‘Beef, wine and iron,” which is now ro and loss of time caused by fulfilling just 


‘What a man is in the prevailing 
thoughts of his mind, and the feel'ngs «f 
his heart, fixes his character in the sight 
of God, and determines what he will do, 
The inner man is the source of the fac's 
that constitute the record of the outer man. 


I SHALL KNOW. 


Then I shall know. What shall I know, 
When, wearied of this part-life here, 

My jaded heart, past smart of sense, 
Shall leap no more with hope or fear? 


The glass that darkly intervenes 
Between all knowledge and my ken 

Thy icy fingers’ tones shall break, 
Culd Death! [ shall be happy then. 


I shall know God most high. He sits 
Majestic on his glittering throne, | 

While waters sound, and thunders crash, 
To voice the truth— God reigns alone. 


I shall know Christ. But not alone 
The open vision face to face 
Shall satisfy my ardent love. 
He shall be mine! Oh, matchless grace! 


The blessed Spirit I shall know; 
Like mighty, rushing wind from heaven 
He shook the place where my proud soul 
The still small voice no heed had given. 


I shall know all things—when at last 
Past human bounds of thought and speech. 
I shall know all that man can ask 
And all omniscient God can teach. 
—S.S. Times. 


Cats as Bed-fellows. 


In reply to the query of a correspon- 
dent as to the popular belief that a cat 
will euck the breath of a sleeping infant, 
Babyhood says: Dr. Tomlinson, of Cbi- 
cago, dismisses the subject Sccratically: 
**W hat good do you suppose it would do 
a cat to draw into its lungs breath which 
a human being has just exhaled?’’ 
Nevertheless it may be said, with all res- 
pect for Dr. Tomlinson and no respect at 
all for superstition, that the warmth-lov- 
ing cat has a way of preferring baby’s 
crip as a sleeping-place to any other bed 
or corner. If driven away, she will re- 
turn stealthily again and again to the 
snug covert. She loves, furthermore, to 
nestle close to the baby’s body, as often 
as not thrusting her whiskered nose 
against the velvet cheek, pink and warm 
with sleep. Thus far she may do no 
harm. But when she occasionally curls 
her bulk.of five, six, or eight pounds’ 
weight upon the sleeper’s heaving chest 
mischief may come of it. To escape the 
risk of this mischance, if for no other 
reaeon, keep pussy away from your 
slumbering baby. Indeed, he is best off 
without any bed-fellow. 


Luck or Pluck. 


A great deal that is called luck in this 
world is only the result of patient indus- 
try. Atich merchant of Liverpool, Sir 
Jozeph Walmesly, began life as a clerk 
on about a hundred dollars a year. His 
employers were grain merchants, and the 
young man determined to learn all there 
was to know about grain. The man who 
had charge of the warehouse, ‘‘Old Pe- 
ter,” as he was called, eaw that the boy 
was anxious to learn; so twice a week, in 
the morning before breakfast, the two 
would go together to the stores and ships, 
examining the different kinds of grain. 
Old Peter would take a handful of all 
sorts, English, Irish, Scotch, American, 
European, and, spreading them ona ta- 
ble would ask the boy to tell him the 
characteristics of each eample. The pupil 
was bewildered at firet, but soon he per- 
severed until he became an expert in the 
business. Very likely the people who 
knew nothing of these early morning les- 
sons called the youth lucky, as he began 


to amass wealth, but it is a kind of luck | 


within the reach of every young person 


| who is willing to work for it.—Selected. 


Various Remedies for the Toothache. 


In ordinary nervous toothache, which 
is caused by the nervous system being 
out of crder, or by excessive fa- 
tigue, a hot bath will so soothe the 
nerves that sleep will naturally follow, 
and, upon getting up, the patient will 
feel very much refreshed and the tooth- 
ache will be gone. For what is known 
as ‘‘jumping”’ toothache, bot, dry flannel 
applied to the face and neck is very ef- 
fective. For common toothache, which 
is caused by indigestion, or by strong 
sweet acid, or anything very hot or cold 
in a decayed tooth, a little piece of cot- 
ton, steeped in strong camphor or oil of 
cloves, is a gcod remedy. Care in the 
diet, especially when the bowels are dis- 
ordered, is helpful to mitigate the tooth- 
ache. If the tooth is much decayed, 
nothing is better than its extraction.— 
Phrenological Journal. 


At the meeting of the Washington 
Monument Society, a week or so ago, 
Colonel Casey made some very interest- 
ing statements to the members in regard 
to his observation of the habits of the 
monument, for it appears that the great 
obelisk is a moving, if not a living, thing, 
and that it has a regular swaying motion 
when the sun is shining uponit. On 
every bright day the apex of the monu- 
ment moves at least one inch westward 
in the morning when the sun’s rays first 
fall upon it, and eastward again in the 
afternoon, when the sun reaches the 
western side, The heat of the sun’s 
rays has an expansive effect on the ma- 
sonry, and the plummet that is suspend- 
ed in the interior of the monument regis- 
ters this movement from day to day. 


And then, the quiet of the green, in- 
land valleys of our Father's land, where 
no tempest comes any more, nor the loud 
winds are ever heard, nor the salt sea is 
ever seen, but perpetual calm and bless- 
edners; all mystery gone, and all rebel- 
lion hushed and silenced, and all unrest 
at an end forever. ‘‘No more sea”; but, 


instead of that wild and yeasty chaos of | 


turbulent waters, there shall be the river 
that makes glad the city of God, the 
river of the water of life, that proceeds 
‘font of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.”—Alexander Maclaren. 

What a man, when he comes to die, 
will wish he had done when in health 
and strength, he had better do. when he 
is in health and strength; and what he 
will in his last hours regiet he had better 
not do. The wisdom of the death-bed 
is a very good wisdom to live by. - 


| 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in eat- 
ing or drinking; and various other ca 

uce Constipation followed by gene 
derangement of the liver, kidneys. und 
stomach, in which the disorder of each 
— increases the infirmity of the others. 
e immediate results are Loss of .: 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, F lat- 
ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weight and fullness in the stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as 

Inevery instance where this disease does 
not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER’S PILLS may be confidently 
relied upon to effect a cure. Those cases 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S alone will if 
the PILLs are aided by the powerful blood- 
purifying properties of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 


Dyspepties should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 
| eves all do permanent harm. The 
tful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach is spurred by “bitters,” and alco- 
holic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before. 

“Costiveness, induced by my sedentary 
habits of life, became chronic; AYER’s PILLS 
afforded me relief. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” HERMANN BRING- 
HOFF, Newark, N. J. 

“T was induced to try AYER’s PILLs as a 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Headache, from which I had long been a suf. 

I found their action easy, and obtained 
efited me 


ferer. 
prompt relief. They have ben 
than all the medicines ever before tried.” 
Watson, 152 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit, and vastly improved my general health.” 
Rev. Francis B. HARLOWE, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The most effective and the easiest physic | 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain.” W.L 
PaGE, Richmond, Va. 

“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, and Neuralgia for the last twenty 
years, AYER’s PILis have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” P. R. 
Rogers, Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

“For they are invaluable.” J.T. 
HaYEs, Mexia, Texas. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHEDO 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, 1n- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclo ia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 1s 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.0a 
peer. iscount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 

ATENTS. 
® Eight years’ 

practice fore 

the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
and applications for patents in the 
nited States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all! other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 


i tent 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieatiox 
between the readers of THe Paocrrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these serviors 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articls 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


AND 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPINC 


P-A-P-E-R-S: 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


CINCINNATI BELLF OUNDRYCC 


SUCCESSORS BGELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 
SELLS.CHURCHSCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes anp Pears for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Address 


H. McSHAN 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. F 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
p-15mar-lyr 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 


Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 


gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 

Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin- 

neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 

fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Uhicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
ot eat street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

ent. 


torte 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. Granp CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 
()FFEES TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
tly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
ne Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged roonis for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restan- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies: and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be lef? 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hote} 


in the city. 
e taken to and from this hote} 


Guests’ bagg 
free, and $3 carriage is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Paten? 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to paten tabili 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


A. SNOW & CO., 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826. Market St., - San Francisco. 


Copying and enlargi tures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. F: Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
80 GEARY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

21nov-lyr 


free of charge; and we make NO 


OpposiTz Patent Orricz, WasHineron, D. . 
nov2-tf 
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Ghe 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. * 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
for one year. THE PactFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1886. 


To us who are not acquainted with the 
inside of things in the world of politics, it 
seems strange that Governor Murray, of 
Utah, should be removed, right in the 
midst of his vigorous execution of the 
laws, and his prompt action, every way 
in opposition to the Mormon tyranny 
which is backing up the Mormon abomi- 
nation. It may be that this change is 
‘not an abandonment of the policy of a 
rigorous execution of the laws of the 
land, at Salt Lake, and elsewhere; though 
it looks that way, to the Mormons them- 
selves. Perhaps the new Governor will 
be as well disposed as the former one, 
but it will take him months to get wonted 
to the position, and to know the ‘‘ins and 
outs” of things as well as his predecessor 
bas known them. We fear that the 
President has been again misled, and has 
made another mistake. But we are 
helpless, and can only hope and pray 
that the change may be for the better. 


To one who has to look through the 
news-columns of the daily papers, there 
is a promise of some slight relief in the 
fact that Geronimo and his band are now 
in the power of the United States soldiery, 
and will soon be placed where they will 


~ never be heard of again, it is hoped, by 


the public. What with Indians, cow- 
boys, and tramps, it seems as if we 
should nevermore hear anything pleasant 
and instructive from Arizona and New 
Mexico. Had we a thousand more 
soldiers to post in those quarters, good 
As it is, there are 
just soldiers enough to keep up a con- 
tinual irritation, and not enough to main- 
tain an efficient power of repression and 
restraint. Of course, an accession of 
cultured people would be the best thing 
for those territories, but such people are 
not pushing to the front in very assuring 
numbers. The Mormons are already too 
many for the highest good. 


We were present last Sunday after- 
noon at the dedication in Oakland of the 
house of worship in Twenty-first street, 
recently built by the Free Baptist church 
of that city. The Society has not been 
long in existence, and is of limited size; 
but it is full of hope, energy and enter- 
prise. The structure the people have 
reared is plain and small, but capable of 
enlargement by lengthening, without sac- 
rifice of proportion. It is not yet pro- 
vided with permanent seats, nor other- 
wise finished, though usable. The 
weather was delightful; the house was 
well filled; several ministers gave assist- 
ance; and the exercises were full of in- 
terest. Rev. Dr. N. L. Rowell of this 
city, who was present with the choir of 
his own church, preached the sermon of 
the occasion, and offered the prayer of 
dedication. The music was good; the 
collection was good; and the church was 
started on its new career with thanks- 
giving ‘and joy. 3 


The officers of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary take pleasure in announcing 
the great satisfaction they bave had in 
receiving, within a week, the gift of 
$2,500, for the endowment of another 
scholarship in the institution. This sum 
has been given by a lady from one of 
the Eastern States, now on a visit to 
friends here in California. She bestows 
it in honor of her deceased husband, 
whose name it will bear. This is the 
first scholarship given by one whose 
home has not been on these shores; and 
we hope it will be followed by others; for 
it is greatly to be desired that Eastern 
people shall feel an ever-deepening inter- 
est in us, and we in them, lest we be- 
come ‘‘provincial’’ and they regard us as 
farlandish. ‘Their sacred wealth is in- 
finitely greater than ours, in proportion, 
and we greatly need their thoughts, 
wishes, sympathies and prayers, as well 
as their gifts, in our educational enter- 
prises, no less than in our Christian 
work of all other kinds. So, we trust 


this may be-the forerunner of many no- 
ble deeds. 


Strikes, riots and bloody conflicts are 
reported in Belgium. Troops have been 
called out, and a moet deplorable con- 
dition exists. Some of the striking 
miners have been receiving but $3 per 
week for their labor. And yet they 
have worked on until now. How long 
would our laborers stand such rates? 
They strike while being paid five times 
that amount. But this is the order of 
the day; it is said that over 50,000 
workmen are now on strike in this coun- 


try. 


According to a programme and circu- 
lar issued by the trustees and faculty of 
Oahu College, near Honolulu, that in- 


| stitution is adapting itself more and more 


perfectly to the educational necessities of 
the Islands. The faculty has been 
strengthened and the courses of study 
modified, so as to secure a first-class 
preparation both tor college and for the 
ordinary business life. The course takes 
now five years. The scientific instruc- 
tion is greatly advanced, while the 
classics and other studies of literature 
are nowise depreciated. The library has 
been enlarged. The President, Rev. W. 
C. Merritt, bas given himself very effi- 
ciently to his work. Among the mem- 
bers of the faculty we note the name of 
Walter F’. Frear. 


Canada Congregationalists have sent 
two of their number, Rev. W. H. Cur- 
rie and wife, to the West Central Africa 
Mission, made dear to us by the work of 
W. W. Bagster there. Out of 350 
Indian students in the school at Law- 
rence, Kan., 134 were baptized on a re- 
cent Saturday. Surely, this is remark- 
able, ——The Pilgrim church, St. Lauis, 
has raised $25,000 for the Goodell chair 
in Drury College, in memory of the late 
pastor. The Special Committee of the 
American Board, appointed to investi- 
gate the insinuations of Dr. Leonard W. 
Bacon regarding the financial integrity of 
the Board’s management, failed to get 
from him any very definite information, 
and, after full investigation, have certi- 
fied that ‘‘the administration of affairs is 
such as to merit the utmost confidence.’ 


a 


Quintilian, or some one else, has said: 
‘‘Give me the boy who rouses when he 
is praised, who profits when he is en- 
couraged, and who cries when he is de- 
feated.” Now, for our part, give us 
such a preacher. Because he has a sen- 
sitive nature; and he only can touch 
hearts whose own heart is alive to the 
play of every tender sentiment, every 
touching appeal. A lad who isn’t incit- 
ed to better things by praise, and who 
isn’t disturbed, even to tears, by miss, or 
failure, or strange imperfection in his 
task, will never be a scholar, a thinker, 
or an orator. ‘There is too much of the 
rhinoceros about him. It will be the lads 
whom the hard-headed will eall shy, 
timid, girlish, and so on, that will make 
the world’s scholars, poets, artists, 
heroes, when the hard-heads have gone 
out of notice. No man was ever £0 sen- 
sitive to praise or blame as the Apostle 
Paul; all the more so, because he was 
so he was so conscious of doing his best, 
and deserving the most. 


If ‘‘one-half the world doesn’t know 
how the other half lives,’’ neither does 
one-half the world know how the other 
half suffers. It is well, therefore, to lin- 
ger a moment over a tale of suffering, 
by wreck and exposure, like the follow- 
ing: The steam schooner Beda, loaded 
with iron and lumber, crossed the Col- 
umbia river bar in the morning of March 


16th. The next morning a leak was 
discovered. It increased rapidly. At 


10 o’clock the deck-load was thrown 
overboard, and all hands were pumping. 
By the middle of the afternoon the fires 
were out, and the two boats were man- 
ned, and the steamer was abondoned 
forty miles from land, before dark, 


the captain and four men in one 
boat, the mate, five men and 
one lad in the other. The _ boats 


remained lashed to a spar near the 
wreck till 3 in the morning of the 16th 
of March. Then they were cut loose 
and drifted apart in a high sea. The 
captain’s boat has not been heard from. 
The mate’s boat lay to, or sailed, with 
a blanket for a sail, three days and three 
nights, in wet, and cold, and storm. 
The lad died the first day out, from ex- 
posure. All the provisions were spoiled 
by the sea but two cases of ‘‘bitters.”’ 
The breakers off shore were reached 
early the fourth day. They were twice 
attempted without success. There was 
only the choice left between the peril of 
drowning and starvation. While the de- 
cision was making, one of the men ex- 
pired in the boat. The resolve was to 
try to land. The boat was upset by the 
first great breaker. Two men clung to 
the boat when they could keep hold of it, 
and were finally driven on shore. The 
other three were lost in the breakers. 
The landing was made on Umpqua bay, 
about half-way down the Oregon coast. 
Probably these two are the sole sur- 
vivors of the crew. Let us pity the sor- 
rows of sailors, amid all the hardships of 
humanity which continually appeal to 
us for sympathy and aid. 


At the March communion _ thirty 
churches east of the Hudson each report 
the receiving of fifteen or more new 
members. West of the Hudson over 
sixty churches report like accessions. 
Since 1857 there has not been a like time 
of refreshing all over the country east of 


| the Mississippi. 


Asking More Than Is Meet, 


When Boards of Education or com- 
mittees appointed by the late Sacramento 
Convention, or its representatives, ask 
the Christian citizen not to employ, aid 
or encourage any Chinese laborer, what 
will they do if the Christian citizen re- 
plies, ‘‘Such laborers are members of the 
church to which I belong, and I have 
covenanted to treat them as brethren’’; 
or, ‘‘They are needy, and my religion 
tells me that I must not dismiss them 
with merely saying, ‘Be ye warmed and 
fed’”? If I am to aid them, then, on 
general principles, it would be much bet- 
ter to help them to earn their bread than 
to bestow alms upon them without giv- 
ing them this opportunity. One of the 
journals we read tells us with much ap- 
parent satisfaction that the boycotting 
movement is successful, for the Chinese 
merchants are failing, their stores are 
closing, the laborers are no longer able to 
pay what they owe. But is not such a 
condition likely to increase crime? Does 
it not throw, also, a mass of poor laborers 
on the charity of the community? Must 
it not increase, instead of diminishing the 
burdens of the State? Somebody must 
pay the cost of throwing thousands of 
people out of employment. When they 
are thrown out of employment somebody 
must support them. What would the 
San Francisco.Board of Education have 
benevolent people to do in case that 
any Chinese were suffering for lack of 
food? A worthy Chinese brother, mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, comes to us. 
He has failed in business largely on ac- 
count of the present excitement. He 
was a thrifty member of the body politic 
before. But, under the new order of 
things, if it should be carried out, he 
must become a beggar. What must we 
do in the case? We must dismiss him 
without aid or encouragement, or else be 
boycotted. We do not expect to do the 
one nor suffer the other. ° For we do not 
believe that the people among whom we 
live are going to drive conscientious and 
wholesome citizens into such straits, nor 
do we believe that any dominant senti- 
ment of the State will long be swayed 
by any policy which reduces our social 
life to such utter absurdity and puts us 
back into the narrowest types of civiliza- 
tion. It is one encouraging sign that 
there are some communities in our State 
and some industrial interests, as those 
of the fruit-growers, which feel so quick- 
ly the injurious pecuniary effects of thia 
wholesale threat of exclusion that we 
may expect the movement to go slowly. 
Besides, the movement wants money. 
Will money come easily for such a pur- 
pose? Will capitalists take large stock 
in it? Will the most trusted and best- 
minded men engage in 80 unsavory tasks 
as are involved in the boycott? Will 
workingmen confide to any other class 
their bard earnings for prosecnting that 
ungracious and un-American procedure? 
Whatever the people may do, the great 
body of Christian citizens will look be- 
fore they leap into a position which hu- 
miliates the very name they bear. 


— 


Till recently we had not received a 
printed copy of the excellent inaugural 
address, delivered at ‘‘Mills College,” 
last autumn, by the new President, Ho- 
mer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D. We 
have read it with great satisfaction, and 
invite attention to the entire address by 
the quotation of one paragraph: 


‘*We assume that at the center of the 
universe is enthroned a Power that makes 
for righteousness. It is good and it does 
good. Alas for us if we are not in sym- 
pathy with that Power; the universe is 
against us! While we aim at the finest 
physical health, the shrewdest common 
sense, the best classified and most com- 
prehensive external fundamental knowl- 
edge, the trained eye and the adroit 
hand, the most vigorous intellectual dis- 
cipline, let us remember that, whatever 
we learn or fail to learo of science, or lan- 
guage, or history, or philosophy, or 
art, the heart must be pure, the 
conscience keen, the purpose to 
serve that central Intelligence b 
being useful to man must be definite ail 
absorbing; the whole being, heart and 
soul, must be irreversibly set to do one’s 
part in making the world better and hap- 
pier. It should be distinctly understood 
that, without such a steady, intelligent, 
industrious devotion to duty and to good- 
ness, life, though passed in more royal 
luxury, is a failure. But given bodily 
health, cultivated intellect, enlightened 
conscience, wise patriotism, modest self- 
sacrifice, resolute consecration to the 
work of lifting some one person, at least, 
higher in the scale of being, of freeing 
one’s self and others from the thralldom 
of appetite, of diffusing more and more 
the spirit of mutual belpfullness and all- 
embracing charity; with hand ready and 
strong to help the weak one who is strug- 
gling up, or thwart the influences that 
are dragging down—such a life, though 
passed in penury, and cold, and hunger, 
and unpopularity, is a magnificent suc- 
cess, and needs but a fortunate identifi- 
cation with some one great cause to 
achieve the highest greatness of which 
human nature is capable.’’ 


The nation lives in cottages or humble 
dwellings. The few live in better 
houses. The war of caste has ever been 


against the great mass who do the work. 


Oa Thursday noon the prayer-meet- 
iog at the Y. M. C. A. was for young 
men. It was stated that the estimated 
numbers of the young men in this city 
were from thirty to sixty thousand, 
probably about fifty thousand. Only a 
very small part of these are Christians; 
but a small part attend any church; of 
the young men natives of this State prob- 
ably not five in a hundred are Christians. 
Last Sunday afternoon there were five 
hundred young men in this room. The 
leader asked all who were Christians to 
rise. About one-third arose. Then he 
asked all the natives of this State who 
were Christians to rise, and only one 
arose. arnest prayer was made for the 
conversion of the young men of this 
city. Remarks were made showing the 
way to reach them and how it had been 
done. ‘These showed that the way to do 
it was to pray for them, one by one, and 
bring them to Christ, one by one. The 
statement was made that, on a recent 
Sunday night, two men went to some of 
the places of amusement in the basements 
of this city. In one place they were 
told it had thirteen hundred chairs. 
The chairs were ali filled, and many 
were standing. At another place there 
were eight hundred present; at another 
twenty-five hundred. Some think these 
are all Germans, but not half of them 
are Germans. 


The Interior of March 18th again 
speaks of the charge made a few weeks 
since: ‘‘In regard to the fact that Con- 
gregational papers tax missionary funds,- 
* * * the Congregational papers do 
not peep about it. They are as quiet as 
mice that have stolen a good supper of 
cheese.’’ The publishers of Toe Pactrio 
cau answer for one paper, and say that 
not one dime has ever been received for 
anything publisbed for the _ societies 
through which the charities of our 
churches are dispensed. No ‘‘missionary 
funds” of any name or nature have ever 
been taxed by this paper. Let all of our 
papers speak out about this. I[f the 
charge is true, then stop the practice. If 
false, let us know it is false. 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Hyde, Professor of 
New Testament Literature and Inter- 
pretation, in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, died March 21st, aged 59 
years. His disease was paralysis of the 
brain, with which he was stricken about 
the beginning of the year. 


The proposition for an amendment to 
the Rhode Island constitution, giving 
women the right to vote, extends only to 
native-born women. 


Inaction. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


The negatives of character are often 
more rigid and poritive in quality and ef- 
fect then the affirmatives and executives. 
They are maiutained in deliberate and 
resolute coldness very frequently, when 
action regarded as censurable and blame- 
worthy is the fruit of rash and sudden 
impulse. We can forgive the passion 
that in a moment of temptation leaps into 
vivid flame, and excuse it as unpremedi- 
tated, when a resolute withholding of 
word or deed under some strong appeal 
argues ap utter want of beneficent sym- 
pathy. 

Of course, it would be regarded as a 
murderous assault to push a comrade into 
the water where he would be in danger 
of drowning. It would call for criminal 
prosecution. But what would it be to 
stand quietly by and look upon one who 
had fallen into the water without agency 
of ours, and see him struggling for life, 
and yet extend to him no helping hand, 
and issue no call for his rescue? How re- 
mote would such Jnaction be from the 
criminality of assassination? 

We see the light of a burning house as 
we walk the streets after the usual bour 
of retiring. The flames are just kindling 
for their destructive work. We have 
not set them either intentionally or care- 
lessly. But suppose we go silently on 
our way, what responsibility may just- 
ly be charged upon us for such a confla- 

ation! 

A willful or frightened steed, harness- 
ed to a carriage, is dashing along the 
street to the imminent peril of gentle 
hands that cannot control him. We 
have not startled him into such a flight; 
no blame for it attaches to us. But what 
if we interpose no arresting form, no out- 
stretched arm—can we hold ourselves 
free from blame? 

We do not save one from falling when 
we might at least have made the effurt— 
are none of his bruises chargeable to us? 

We de not subject one to the pangs of 
starvation by any incarceration of his per- 
son, when, knowing of his destitution, 
we withhold all relief which is in our power 
to supply—and so stand chargeable with 
his suffering. 

So, all through the fellowships of life 
we may come in contact with scenes of 
peril and suffering, in reference to which 
we may plead our total disconnection, 
and so our guiltlessness, while yet, in the 
way of prevention or of relief, we might 
have put forth availing effort, and secur- 
ed safety or deliverance. — 

It is something, then, for us to examine 
with honest earnestness whether our cool 
Inaction, in reference to human need and 
human sorrow, does not often come under 
the just impeachment of criminal connec- 
tion with such issue, and to look oppor- 
tunity in the face as the undoubted equi- 
valent of duty. 

In what bond then to those near or 
afar off do we stand with folded arms, 
when we might be contributors of health 
or comfort, feeling that our attitude can- 
not be impeached because we are, a8 we 
maintain in self-justification, ‘‘doing noth- 
ing’’ in the premises or relations in de- 
bate? 


Let us discern and confess that Jnac- 
tion may easily show itself the highest type 
of Criminality—and so ‘‘po with our 
might what our hands find to do’’! 


The Buddhistic Temple-Keeper.—V. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


The following day the Christian preach- 
er again went to the temple. When the 
temple-keeper saw him, he invited him 
to be seated, and offered him some tea. 
(On entering any Chinese honee or store 
the first words of the inmates invite the 
visitor to be seated, after which the us- 
ual cap of tea is offered.) When they 
bad conversed somewhat concerning 
worldly affairs, the Christian preacher 
asked : 

‘*What you, venerable sir, and I yes- 
terday said concerning the falsity of men 
serving the iduls—bave you considered 
whether it is true or not?” 


Temple keeper —You say that the 
idols are false. I do not say that I do 
not believe it, but there is etill one thing 
about which I have some doubts. Every 
one says that, in the district of San On 
and in the village of Chik Wan, the 
Emprees of heaven gives spiritual re- 
sponses, continually manifesting her di- 
vinity in saving the people. Every pas- 
sage boat which passes this temple burns 
gilt paper and strikes the gong, beseech- 
ing her protection. All those who go to 
Chik Wan to pray for blessings will cer- 
tainly obtain riches. If the idol is false, 
why are there such divine responses ? 


Christian Preacher—But you do not 
consider that the esea-robbers continually 
plunder the peoples’ boats within the 
borders of Chik Wan. If the Empress 
of heaven has spiritual power, why does 
she not manifest her divinity at that time 
to save the people, to escape this trouble. 
Besides, if she is unable to protect and 
save (the people) before her eyes, will it 
not also be difficult to expect her assist- 
ance out on all the great seas. Moreover, 
there are many men who do not go to 
Chik Wan to worship the Empress of 
heaven, and still attain to prosperity. 
Those who, on the other hand, go to Chik 
Wan to worship the Empress of heaven 
meet with trials and dangers. Thus their 
rewards are just turned around. Where 
are the spirit’s manifestations to be seen? 
The Empress of heaven is not a spirit. 
She is not divine. She is a dead person. 
When dying ehe was unable to save her- 
self. How, then, is she able to save 
man from death? If, while‘living, she 
yet was unable to protect herself, how is 
she able, after death, to protect the peo- 
ple? All things of the world, whether 
advancement or defeat (prosperity or 
failure), preservation or death, luck or 
ill luck, misery or happiness, depend 
upon God’s own righteous bestowment. 
The Empress of heaven certainly has not 
the power to grant them. 


T. K.—The Empress of heaven has 


received the Emperor’s special prefer- 


ment to become a god. 


C. P.—If the Empress of heaven has 
received the Emperor’s warrant to be 
able to become a god, in order to protect 
all mankind, why does she not perpetu- 
ally preserve the Emperor’s domains in 
peace? Is she not forgetful of his fa- 
vor, and ungrateful for his kindness ? 
Besides, the one who issues orders to be- 
stow appointments must certainly be 
more honorable than those who receive 
the appointments. If you believe this, 
you will trust more-to the proteetion of 
the Emperor than in the idols which 
have been appointed by the Emperor. 
But you have not yet considered that the 
Emperor's power is unable to bless the 
people as regards to long or short hife, 
poverty or prosperity. How much more 
difficult, then, is it to trust in any one 
who has been invested with power by the 
Emperor! 

7’. K.—According to your words, sir, 
the idol of the Empress of heaven is also 
falee. 

C. P.—Certainly. 

T. K —lIs it possible to serve God and 
serve the idols at the same time ? 


C. P.—It is impossible. For men to 
rebel against God, and leave him toserve 
the idols as their lord, is the same as re- 
belling against their own Emperor, and 
going and serving robbers who are rebels. 
Those who now vg of their sins, and 
return to serve God, are like the rebels 
who return again to the service of their 
own Emperor. Please tell me, is it pos- 
sible for those who serve the Emperor 
also to serve rebels at the same time? It 
is certainly impossible, beeause the true 
and the false cannot be made to agree. 
This one is contrary to that, and that is 
contrary to this. There never has been 
a man who has served two masters. 


T. K.—If this is traly so, then I also 
desire to serve God. 

C. P.—All those who desire to serve 
God must first believe in Jesus, because 
God loves righteousness and hates wick- 
edness, and has no fellowship with sinfal 
men. All those who have sinned cannot 
presume to draw near to God, just as 
those who have broken the laws of the 
government dare not presume to enter 
(the palace) to see the Emperor. All 
men have sinned against God. Their sin 
is like a wall which separates them one 
from the other. They cannot have any 
communication with each other. Jesus 
the Saviour (literally, Saving Lord Jesus) 
is all men’s mediator who spilled his pre- 
cious blood to save men from their sins, 
and broke to pieces the partition wall, 
and caused men again to be at peace 
with God, so that it was possible for 
them to serve God. 

T. K.—Who is Jesus (literally, Jesus 
is what man) ? 

C. P.—Jesus is God’s Son: 

1. K.--Why is he called Jesus ? 

C. P.—Jesus—those two characters 
(the name Jesus is composed of two Chi- 
nese characters corresponding to our two 
syllables of the word, and is sounded 
somewhat like this--Ya So), is the lan- 
guage of the western kingdoms, and pri- 
marily contain the idea of saving, which 
was translated into the Hon language 
(that is, Chinese language), meaning the 
game as Saviour of the world (saving the 
world’s Lord is the literal rendering of 
the phrase). Because he left heaven to 


come to this earth to save men, for this 
reason he was called Jesus. 

T K.—Is Jesus the Son of God? 
Has God, then, also sons ? 

C. P.—Jesus is the same with God 
in his person, nature and power, because 
he came forth from God. For this reason 
he is called the Son of God. This is 
only borrowing from the world the en- 
dearing terms of father and son, to cause 
men to know that he came from God, 
and that he is intimately related to God. 

7. K.—What kiod of men does Jesus 
save ? 

C. P.—All men are under the bond- 
age of sin before God. From the begin- 
ning of the creation of the world until 
the end of the world, all the generations 
of men, from the Emperor to the people, 
are all sinners in the presence of God. 
Jesus, the Saviour, came from heaven to 
this earth to seek and save all sinful men 
in the world. 

7. K.—Among all the people of the 
world, is there really not one who has no 
sin ? 

C'..P.—The Bible says that there are 
none who have not sinned (literally, it 
is not known whether there are any who 
have not sinned). Men, day by day, 
are forgetful of the great favor of God, 
often breaking God’s holy laws, and do 
not love God as their merciful Father. 
They do not reverence God as their sove- 
reign, and do not trust in God as the 
foundation of all their happiness. Are 
their sins slight and few in number? If 
Jesus had not come into the world to re- 
deem and save mankind, they would have 
been unable to save themselves. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Roll of Honor. 


The Home Missionary of April puts 
on the ‘‘roll of honor” the names of two 
churches in Minnesota. These churches, 
it seems, have declared their inudepend- 
ence, and assumed self-support; hence 
the distinction. It is an event ever to be 
remembered with gratitude, and its anni- 
versaries to be made much of, when a 
church is born and started in its great 
mission. Some churches have but a 
short life. In almost every case it is 
more or less an experiment as to whether 
it will live or not. When a church, 
therefore, passes its period of experiment 
and doubt, becoming self-supporting, it 
is cot too much to hope of it that it will 
abide and serve many days and genera- 
tions. ‘To this roll of honor we are ha 
py to add another name, one of our Cali- 
fornia churches. There came to us last 
week the following communication from 


THE CHURCH IN SARATOGA, 


At a meeting of the church and society 
of the Saratoga, Congregational church, 
held Marck 21, 1886, it was resolved to 
become self-supporting, and the following 
preamble and resolutions were adopted: 


ent independence and usefulness, in a 
large measure, to the generous assistance 
and fostering care accorded to it by the 
American Home Missionary Society. 

‘‘ Resolved, That the thanks of the 
church are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to the American Home Missionary Socie- 
ty fur their liberal benefactions, extend- 
ing through so many years; to the secre- 
taries of that society for the sympathy 
and helpfulness they have shown toward 
us, and to the State Superintendent of 
Home Missions for his earnest oversight 
and supervision of the church’s interests- 

** Resolved, That we will combine to 
co-operate with the work of the American 
Home Missionary Society by contributing 
annually to its funds. ; 

‘* Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to the secretaries of 
the American Home Miesionary Society 
in New York and to the State Superia- 
tendent of the Society’s work in Califor- 
nia. W. H. Cross, Pastor. 


And this is the second chureh Brother 
Cross has had the honor of placing, b 
the blessing of the Master, on the self- 
supporting list. The record is a good 
one. There is room on this roll of honor 
for more names. There is no better time 
to cut loose from the Society than now. 
New churches are springing up which 
will need generous help. This help can- 
not well be given unless deliverance 
comes from some quarter. We hope to 
hear from at least three other churches 
soon. This roll is always open. 

A council met last Saturday to assist 
in the organization of a new church in 
Sierra Madre, near Pasadena. Another 
is convened for the 14th of April, to rec- 
ognize the Hanford church, and two or 
three others are being mooted in the near 
future; hence the urgent necessity of the 
older churches making room on the So- 
eats list by climbing up the roll of 

onor. 


This city is a very wicked place when 
tuken at the estimate put upon it by our 
Eastern brethren. When taken at the 
character given it by those here, who 
look on its worst side and who visit its 
worst places, it is equally bad. To those 
who live in its inner Christian life and 
activities, and have fellowship with the 
true men and women who are steadily 
and patiently, day by day, trying to 
make it better, this city does not seem 
altogether wicked; for there are many 
who have been and are now praying, 
‘*Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?”’ 
and who go right straight on to du the 
Master’s work. It is a great privilege 
to pray with such, and to enter into their 
labors. There is here a Christian force 
of men and women that, with God’s 
blessing, is a power for good to this city 
and State. 


A fire is raging in the coal mines of 
the Roane Iron Company at Rockwood 


Tenn. 


This church owes its pres- 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religiaus: intelligence. 
Pacific Coast. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Congregational Associates will be held 
on Friday, April 2d, at No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue, at 3:30 P. M. 

J. E. Acer, Secretary. 


Bay AssocraTion.—The thirtieth an- 
pual meeting of the Bay Association will 
be held with Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D.D., No. 12 Beaver street, San Fran- 
sjsco, on Monday, April 12, 1886. be- 
ginning at 11 o’clock. Sermon by Rev. 
(. D. Barrows, D.D.; review, by Rev. 
George, Mooar, D.D.; essay, by Rev. 
Jobn Rea; text for plans, John viii: 56. 

C. A. Savaae, Scribe. 


Rev. W. C. Pond presented quite an 
‘nteresting paper at the Monday Club at 
‘ta last meeting, on ‘*How to Secure the 
Best Practical Results from the Sacra- 
ments.” Among those present were Rev. 
H. H. Wykoff of Sonoma, Rev. Mr. 
Hutchinson, Presbyterian minister in 
this city, Mr. Beckwith of Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., brother of Rev. Dr. 
Beckwith, and Rev. C. 8. Vaile of 


Martinez. 

“High License” will be the subject at 
the Club on Monday next. Rev. 
Joseph Rowell will present it. 

“My Times are in Thy Hand” was 
Dr. Barrows’ theme at the First church 
in this city Sabbath morning. On Sun- 
day evening he commenced a series of 
Sunday-evening lectures. The subject 
was ‘*Mary Stuart and John Knox,” 
a religious crisis in Scotland. The at- 
tendance was very large in the evening. 


“The Story of the Spies and Its Prac- 
tical Lessons” was the subject of dis- 
course by Rev. T. K. Noble at Plymouth 
church. Atnight there was a Morning 
Star concert. Congregations were large. 

Dr. Beckwith of the Third church 
gave the young folks a practical talk on 
‘Stealing Rides,’’ and to the adults he 
preached on ‘‘He that keepeth my Com- 
mandments loveth me.” 


“The Example of Nehemiah an Ex- 
-ample for the Christian Church’’ was the 
subject at the Fourth church by Rev. 
Herbert Macy. 


“Christian Assurance’’ was Pastor 
Pond’s theme at Bethany church. The 
bi-monthly meeting of the Band of Hope 
was held at night, when the pastor gave 
an address on ‘‘Home Bands.” There 
were good congregations, and increased 
tokens for good are visible from the af- 
ter-meetings. 

‘Wine is a Mocker’’ and ‘‘One Thing 
is Needful” were the subjects of die- 
course by Rev. Joseph Rowell at the 
Mariners’ church. 


The Sunday-school at the Mission, 
corner of Page and Pierce, in this city, 
is increasing. ‘‘Sowing and Reaping” 
was Pastor Tobey’s subject in the even- 
ing. 

Dr. Holbrook’s theme at the Olivet 
church, in this city, was ‘“‘What is a 
Christian and How to Become One.” 


“The Church and the Masses’ was 
Dr. McLean's topic at the First church, 
Oakland. At night he preached a ser- 
mon on behalf of a newly formed Y. W. 
C. T. U., bis subject being ‘‘Queen 
Esther.” 

A Sunday-school service in the inter- 
est of the Morning Star was held at 
Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland. The 
congregation was large. 


Professor Mooar addressed the meet- 
ing at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Oakland, 
Sunday afternoon, on ‘‘Christian Princi- 
ples.” 

‘Peter's Denial” was Pastor Frear’s 
theme at West Oakland. 


They had a good time at Golden Gate 
church, Oakland, last Sunday. LEn- 
couraging results are seen of the recent 
evangelistic services. The church, too, 
has been repainted, renovated and im- 
proved. Rev. W. H. Cooke preached 
on the subject ‘‘Our Eyes are Unto 
Thee.’’ His evening theme was ‘Christ 
Weeping over Sinnere.’’ 


Rev. H. H. Wykoff of Sonoma 
preached Sabbath morning the third of a 
series of sermons on ‘‘Prayer.’’ At 
night he gave the second sermon on ‘‘ Re- 


pentance,’’ answering the question, ‘‘Of | 
What Am I to Repent?’’ 


Interesting services were held in Ala- 
meda. The pastor, Rev. W. W. Scud- 
der, in the morning, completed a course 
of three sermons on ‘*The Knowledge of 
God,’’ the special theme being ‘‘The 
Knowledge of God in the Heart by the 
Influences of the Spirit.” At night his 
topic was ‘*The Waiting Spirit.’’ It is 
expected that revival services will short- 
ly be held in Alameda. 


A Council for the recognition of the 
Congregational church of Sierra Madre 
was held at that place on March 
27th. Fourteen members from churches 
of four different denominations covenant- 
ed to walk together in this church. The 
public services were as follows: Sermon 
by Rev. A. H. Smith of the North China 
Mission, now ministering to the church 
in Pasadena; members received by Rev. 
M. L. Gordon of the Japan Mission, who 
will, for the present, serve the new 
church as pastor; prayer of recognition, 
by Rev. J. T: Ford; the fellowship of 
the churches, Rev. A. J. Wells; ad- 
dress to the church, Rev. F. A. Field. 


The semi-monthly meeting of the W. 
C. T. U., No. 1, held last Wednesday, 
at headquarters, 182 McAllister street, 
was of unusual interest. A very inter- 
esting and instructive lecture by Dr. 
Booth, and a soul-stirring address by 
Mrs. Steele of San Luis Obispo, giving 
‘ome account of the work done in South- 
ern California of organizing new unions, 
under discouragements, of which we 
know nothing here in San Franéisco. 

€r earnest prayer inspired all present 
With gratitude and fresh cou to go 


on. These meetings are held second 
and fourth Wednesdays. 


Rev. J. A. Jones, who has so faith- 


fully served the South Vallejo church 


for some yeare, preached his farewell 
sermon Sabbath evening to a large con- 
gregation. Our good brother bas bad a 
very urgent call to Jenniogs, La., whith- 
er some of bis former parishioners have 
gone. He hopes to build two churches 
during this year. He leaves this week 
for his new field of labor, in which we 
heartily wish him most abundant suc- 
cess, 

‘‘Justification” was the subject at 
Crockett Sunday morning, and ‘‘The 
Believer’s Rest” at night. 


We deeply regret to hear of the severe 


and serious illness of Rev. C. A. Savage. 


of Berkeiey, but rejoice that latest ac- 
counts indicate some improvement. 
**Debtors to God” was the subject on 
which Rev. W. ©. Merrill addressed his 
people in Sacramento Sabbath morning. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasaineton, March 22, 1886. 

The political fight between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate is about to close, 
and everybody is glad. No questions 
will be asked by non-partisans—at least, 
as to which side backed down—if both 
sides will only unite now and get to work 
at the business of the session. The 
whole affair has been a dreary squabble, 
over a matter that was of small conse- 
quence to the people. Senators Colquitt 
of Georgia and Ingalls of Kansas will 
speak to-day, and then, if no other Sena- 
tor signifies his desire to be heard on the 
subject, Senator Edmunds will ask for a 
vote on his resolution that the Senate 
shall not confirm until the papers are 
supplied. 

The contest for open sessions of the 
Senate is not dead, but only sleeping. 
The question has been overshadowed by 
preparation for the discussion between 
the President and Senate. It will yet 
come up for debate. There is a prevail- 
ing opinion that the Senate possesses too 
much power. It is the least democratic 
of our institutions. Senators, not com- 
ing directly from the people, are not truly 
representative with reference to popula- 
tion, and, being elected for terms of six 
years, they have less regard for their 
constituents’ wishes than the members 
of the lower House. They have special 
powers of confirming nominations, mak- 
ing treaties and impeaching high officers 
of the Government. They have a maxi- 
mum of power and a minimum of ac- 
countability, and it is felt that this is a 
situation not to be intensified by secret 
sessions. Senator Jackson of Tenuessee 
said his only objection to open sessions 
was that an open discussion would take 
more time than a secret one. Senators 
would be speaking to the galleries all the 
time. They would feel the necessity of 
explaining their votes to their constitu- 
ents. This, he thought, would be par- 
ticularly the case where Senators from 
one State took opposite sides of a ques- 
tion. 

The Democrats do not: complain that 
Mr. Cleveland has not made a suflicient 
number of removals. They concede that 
he has been pretty active in this direc- 
tion. Their complaint is that be has not 
made party appointments. It is claimed 
that he has pretty generally ignored the 
party leaders in making his selections, 
and has named men whom no one ever 
heard of. He has raked obscurity to fill 
the Federal vacancies.. Therefore, it is 
said, there is no possibility of his renom- 
ination by his party. He has chosen to 
ignore the men who rule conventions, 
and they mean to ignore him the first 
time an opportunity offers. Meanwhile, 
however, he will have the experience of 
being President, in the fullest sense of 
the word, during his term. And who 
can say that this position is not really 
the most independent one ? 

The bill to abolish the extravagant 
practice of having Congressional commit- 
tees accompany the remains of deceased 
Senators and Representatives to their 
place of burial meets with general ap- 
proval. In many instances these funeral 
excursions are productive of incidents 
anything but respectful to the dead. No 
Congressman who has ever served on one 
would be willing to have his own demise 
celebrated by a junketing trip. A Con- 
gressional committee once took the re- 
mains of an Jowa member to that State. 
The widow was on the funeral train, and 
the escorting committeemen became so 
noisy and hilarious that the lady was 
constrained to send a request to them to 
please be quiet. A Senator who was 
recently very sick here said to his wife, 
“If I die, you and the children take me 
home, but don’t let them send any com- 
mittee along.” 

It is probable that the next President 
of the United States will be inaugurated 
on the 30th of April, instead of the 4th 
of March. The proposed amendment to 
the Constitution relative to inauguration 
day was firat suggested by Robert OC. 
Winthrop, re-suggested by Horatio King, 
and introduced in the Senate by Mr. In- 
galls. It is a popular proposition. 

Mr. Winthrop expresses himself em- 
phatically about the Educational bill that 
is having such a hard time in the House 
Committee. He says it is the prime ne- 
cessity of our country. We can better 
do without ‘‘internal improvements,’’ or 
even ‘‘armies and navies,” than without 
‘*education” for the masses. To leave 
the Southern States without the means 
of educating the ‘‘freedmen’’ is unjust to 
them and injurious to the whole country. 
It is fearful to think of those millions of 
voters in such a state of ignorance; and 
the evil is growing less manageable year 
by year. Education and the elective 
franchise should have gone together. 
We have lost more than twenty years. 
The Congress which postpones all reme- 
dy still longer will have incurred a tre- 
mendous responsibility. 


An excellent scientific temperance bill 
has passed both houses of the Wyoming 
Legislature, and was signed by the Gov- 
ernor, March 4th. : 


Letter from Broussa. 


(Concluded from first page.) 


I shall hope for strength and patience for 
the next term. Tomorrow, Eothalia 
(the assietant Greek teacher) will come, 
and, together, we will put things io or- 
der, and, before night, many of the girls 
will have gathered back. (One more 
new one ie to come, also.) [ bad the 
main cleaiing done last week, and one 
day I spent in sorting and arranging 
books in the various book-cases. The 
Sunday-school of the church with which 
I am connected at home, the First Pres- 
byterian of Newark, N. J., sent me 


some money, which I am investing in 


English books, the first installment ar- 
riving last week, aud I know the girls 
will be delighted with something new to 
read. Iam glad to have your $8.50 to 
close up the piano account with. Those 
little ‘‘Buds of Promise’ have chosen a 
good name, and I wish [ could thank 
them in person for their gift. Why was 
it that Dr. Alden asked you to give less 
this year than last? We were much sur- 
prised at the reduced appropriation, con- 
sidering the very economical way in 
which this school is managed compared 
to some I know; but we’ll do the best 
we can with what is allowed us, be it 
strength or money, though we are a little 
curious ‘to know why the latter need be 
cut down. I hope they are making 
some provision for the school. It is ten 
years, lacking a few days, since we last 
saw our native land and the dear home- 
friends, and they are calling loudly to us 
to take a vacation before 1 am so thor- 
oughly broken down as I was then; but 
we tell them we see no prospect at all of 
leaving, and they must not tempt us. 

We ordered a sewing-machine for the 
echool, and it came last week in good 
shape, and I am sure it will prove a use- 
ful investment, though I am not as com- 
petent as some to teach the use of it. If 
our girls learn, it will certainly be a help 
to them when they leave school, for 
in these hard, uncertain times no one 
knows who may have to be the bread- 
winner for the family. As to getting it 
paid for, I think the money will come 
from somewhere. But the day is draw- 
ing to a close, and so must this letter; 
and if, from all the chaff, you can separ- 
ate a little wheat for seed, I know with 
your planting and care it will produce 
some fruit, and I shall be glad for hav- 
ing sent it. I rejoice in your having a 
new missionary with the enthusiasm of 
youth, and I shall be intensely interest- 
ed in watching Miss Gunnison’s progress. 
I only feel a little jealous that some one 
else has got her. I think she would 
have been just the one for your school 
here in Brousea. 

Well! the work is one and the time is 
short; let us all be found faithful in the 
lot where God has placed us. A new 
year has dawned upon us with all its 
new opportunities and possibilities, 
which, if rightly used and improved, 
will surely bring the blessing we all wait 
for; but already the first month is slip- 
ping away, and the violets and crocuses 
in bloom in the garden tell us that spring 
is near. 

The present only is ours, and yet how 
slight a hold we seem to have on it! 
Pray for us that the work done here may 
not be in vain. Thoughts crowd on me 
so fast that my head cries, ‘*Hold!’’ 
So, with much love to all your family 
and the many dear friends interested in 
this work, [’ll come to a fall stop. Yours 
most affectionately, 

Titue J. 


SS 


Humboldt Association. 


Eureka, March 25, 1886. 

Dear Paciric: The Humboldt Asso. 
ciation held its session at Ferndale, with 
Brother Coombe, the 17th, 18th and 
19th inst., begianing with the Associa- 
tional sermon by Rev. C. A. Hunting- 
ton on the evening of the 17th. The 
18th was devoted to the regular work of 
the Association, the 19th to the consid- 
eration of Snnday-school work. It is ex- 
pected that a full report by the Scribe 
will be prepared for publication. Hence, 
it is only necessary now to say that we 
have had avery good meeting. All the 
churches were represented by pastors and 
delegates. Subjects of living interest 
were discussed, and reports from the sev- 
eral churches were giveh in detail, 
showing progress and inepiring hope and 
encouragement. Our novus homo, 
Brother Jones of Hydesville and Rohner- 
ville, proves to be the right man in the 
right place. Both churches of his pas- 
torate were well reported of, both materi- 
ally and spiritually. The Hydesville 
church building has taken on a new 
coat of paint, within and without. 
Robnerville has bought and reconstruct- 
ed into a capacious ard tasteful church a 
large hall, centrally located, which is 


nearly ready for dedication, without in- | 


cumbrance of debt. The writer preach- 
ed in it on the evening of the 21st, by 
way of exchange, to a large, attentive 
congregation, and in the morning of the 
same day to a like congregation in 
Hydesville. Both churches are in a 
healthful condition and much pleased 
with their new pastor. The bringing of 
our Sunday-school affairs within the juris- 
diction of our own Association is a feat- 
ure of our work that promises good to 
our churches. The finale of it will be to 
place less dependence on a promiscuous 
county convention and lay more stress on 
our Associational gatherings. 
C, A. H. 


During the last year the pawnbrokers’ 
business in Berlin has ‘increased more 
than eleven per cent. More than sixty 
per cent. of the people who habitually 
resort to the pawnshops are workingmen 
and small traders. 


A Southern exchange says that a Ten- 
nessee court has closed a term io which 
six murderers escaped conviction by send- 
ing a hungry woman to prison for two 
years for stealing a quart of buttermilk. 


DIED. 


Jonzs.—In Chicago, Ill., March 20, 1886, 
Mrs. Sabina W. Jones, mother of Rev. 
Henry W. Jonesof Vacaville, aged 85 years. 


A cranberry picking machine has been 
invented, which, it is said, will save 
three-fourths of the cost of picking those 
berries. 


L 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY IN cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


Iowe my 
Restoration 


to Health 
,and Beauty 


to the 


CUTICURA 
ms, ” 
REMEDIES 


DSFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula. Salt Rheum and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, thenew blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CUTICURA SOAP, an Exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AN 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumat- 
ic and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25¢, 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 
TURKISH, 


RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


OS” Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


The San Francisco Presbyterian 
Bock Depository, 


N ADDITION to the Board’s publications, 
the Depository keeps a full line of SUN- 
DAY-SOCHOOL LIBRARY and REWARD 
BOOKS, REWARD CARDS,OXFORD TEAOH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, RECORDS, etc. Also Sermon 
and Note Paper, Pens, Ink, etc. | 
0S Subscriptions taken for all periodicals. 


Address all orders to 
Rev. W. W. Brier & Son, 
DEPOSITARIES, 
No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - - California 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (2! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tupps & Co, 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street 
Facrorny at THE PorTRERO. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 


(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Franoirsoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, 
Sect’y. 


WANTED—LAD 


eld firm. References requ 


Pres't. 


Active and intelligent, to re- 


| good salary. 


$200,000 00 


JOHN H. WISE, 


presentin her own ocality an 


Notable and Significant Items from the Forty-first Annual Report of the 


NEW YORK LIFE CO. 


A total income of over sixteen million one hundred thousand dollars, and payments to 


policy-holders of nearly eight million dollars. 


their cost. 
Liabilities, both actual and contingent, 


on dollars. 


Received in premiums.......... $12,722,193 ¢3 
Received in interesat............ 3,399,069 71 
Total Income......... $16,121,172 74 
Paid death claims.............. $2,999,109 64 
Paid endowments.............. 741,764 47 
Paid annuities, dividends and for 
policies purchased.......... 3,940,999 64 


Total paid policy-holders... $7,681,873 75 


New policies issued............. 18,566 
New insurance written......... $68,521,452 00 


Excess of interest over death losses $ 399,960 07 
Increase in income........... ... 1,880,697 35 
Increase in surplus, State stand’rd 3,313,707 48 


Fund 


Interest income over three million dollars, being about five and one-half per cent. on aver- 
age net assets, and nearly four hundred thousand dollars in excess of losses by death. 
Market value of securities, over three million three hundred thousand dollars in excess of 


provided for, and a Divisible Surplus by the Com- 
y’s standard of over seven million dollars; Surplus by the State standard, over thirteen mill- 


An increase of nearly two million dollars in income, over three millions in surplus, over 
seven millions in assets, and over thirty millions of insurance in force, during 1885. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT. 


CONDITION JAN. 1, 1886. 


*Divisible Surplus, Co.’s 
tTontine 8,123,742 77 
Total Surplus........ $10,188,215 90 


Surplus by State Standard. $13,225,053 94 


86,418 


Increase in assets............... $ 7,580,567 75 
Increase in insurance written... 


7,036,902 00 


Increase in insurance in force... 30,291,914 00 


*Exclusive of the amount specially reserved as a contingent liability to Tontine Dividend 


+Over and above a four-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 


remium paid, as desired. 
either ten, fifteen or twenty years. 


ance of 
the policy-holder’s security is unimpaired. 
travel. 


required proofs of death. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


220 Sansome St.,_ 


The Seven Advantages of the New York Life Insurance Company’s Non-forfeiting 
Tontine Limited-Endowment Policy. 


FIRST ADVANTAGE —Insurance for a definite amount, or for an amount increasing with each 


SECOND ADVANTAGE-~A Definite Cash Endowment, and a Tontine Dividend, to Policies in 
force at the end of Endowment and Tontine periods, which periods correspond, and may be 


THIRD ADVANTAGE—Insurance for the full amount of the Policy, extended for as long a time 
as the value of the Policy will carry it, with the Endowment period, in case of discontinu- 

ayment of premiums after three years. : 

FOURTH ADVANTAGE._A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time 


FIFTH ADVANTAGE--Three valuable options, including cash value, to policy-holders who 
survive their Tontine and Endowment periods, and keep their policies in force. 
SIXTH ADVANTAGE—Practical freedom of action with respect to occupation, residence and 


SEVENTH ADVANTAGE—The payment of death claims immediately upon the approval of the 


Do not insure until you have seen full particulars of this policy. Do not fail to write the 
nearest Agent, or Home office, for such particulars, AT ONOE. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 and 348 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELOH, Second V. Pres. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 

D. O’DELL, Supt. of Agencies. 

A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coast, 
F. E. THAYER, Associate Manager. 


San Francisco. 


CONSUMERS 


We would like the attention of every one 


wanting to purchase a vehicle long enough 


to convince them we can do them good. 


most kinds of goods different grades are 
sold, and the rule is “that the best is the 


cheapest.” 


This is pre-eminently true re- 
specting Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
vehicles of STUDEBAKER BROTHERS’ 
make are the BEST, therefore CHEAPEST. 
The climate of California, and the topogra- 


phy and soils of this country, are such that 
the Best is required, and the greatest variety 


a necessity. All these requirements are met 
in the STUDEBAKER VEHICLES. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of Studebaker 


Brothers is located at Nos. 201i & 203 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Cal., where the great- 
est variety of vehicles may be found. Call 
and see them, or send for an Illustrated 


Catalogue and Price List. 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


THE... 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


good lather. 3. They 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 
last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 
most delicate skin, but leave it soft and natural. 


Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but ha 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


ving an 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


These are fine 


1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


pti y ha been 
bepPy to give their testimony in favor of the 
use of *‘Witpor’s Pure Oop-Liver Om AND 
Lrws.” Experience has proved it to be a valu- 
able remedy for Comsumption, Asthma, Dip- 
theria, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


ired. erm t i 
GAY & BROS., 14 Barclay 


Manufactured only by A. B. W1xzor, Chemist, 


Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUPFPY, - 917 Market St. 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 
ant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
ringe, Hidden Name, ke., 1 

Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 


3 parlor games, all for 10cts, Game of Authors, l0cts. 
IVORY CO., Clintonville, Conn. 
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THE PaocIFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{Wepnespay, Marca 31, 1886. 


Children’s Department. 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


It was Saturday night, and two children 
small 

Sat on the stairs in the lighted hall, 

Vexed and troubled and sore perplexed 

To learn for the Sabbath the forgotten text. 

Only three words on a gilded card, 

But both the children declared it hard. 


‘* ‘Love’ that 1s easy—it means, why, this” 
(A warm embrace and a loving kiss) 

‘‘But ‘one another’ I don’t see who 

Is meant by ‘another—now, May, do you?” 


Very gladly she raised her head, 

Our thoughtful darling, and slowly said, 

As she fondly smiled on her little brother, 
‘‘Why, Iam only one, and you are another, 
And this is the meaning—dont you see?— 
That I must love you, and you must love me?” 


Wise little preacher, could any sage 
Interpret better the sacred page? 
Good Cheer. 


The Night Charlie Ran the Express. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


Half after five, one stormy winter 
evening. Half after five, and against 
the gray, ashy eky, the smoke rose from 
Engine Twenty in a black column each 
time that the fireman coaled up. That 
evening a paseenger-car ran next to the 
tender, and at the forward door of this 
car a face was pressed against the glass. 
‘With this face went much comforter and 
coat, all belonging to a stout, solidly- 
built man- 

‘*Whew!” he exclaimed, suddenly. 

He was looking across the tender into 
the locomotive cab. The fireman had 
swung back the heavy iron door of the 
furnace, and was shoveling coal down the 
throat of the dragon with its ravenous 
appetite for carbon. The glare of the 
flames filled the cab and flooded the ten- 
der with a sharp light, down through 
which the storm-flakes drifted a fleet -of 
snowy sail across a sea of gold. 

“That’s pretty,’ said the watcher. 
While the snow and gold blended below, 
the smoke-stack above was belching out 
clouds of ebony. ‘‘And that, that is 
ugly,” he murmured. ‘‘That’s the way 
sometimes that things here end—in mis- 
erable smoke, black and ugly. But don’t 
that fireman go it spry! He’s worth no- 
ticing. Spry and on hand all the time, 
Bah! What a night?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders as he felt 
a cold draft from the outside atmos- 
phere of mist and storm covering the lev- 
el sea-marshes the train was crossing. 
Soon there was a perceptible slowing of 
the train, the care occasionally jolting as 
if in the effort to halt they were discolat- 
ing a limb or two. 

**Rock-kee Brook!” bawled the brake- 
man, and at Rocky Brook the coat-and- 
comforter man stepped out upon the plat- 
form. The fireman, Charlie Somes, 
alighted also, oil-can in hand. 

‘**Beg pardon!"’ eaid Charlie, running 
against an old Rocky Brook acquaint- 
ance, Nathan Withers. 

*‘Humphb!” ejaculated the coat-and- 
comforter man. ‘*‘He can make an apol- 
ogy. I like to see an employee gentle- 
manly, and anybody, in fact.” 

harm,” said Nathan. ‘Fearful 
night, isn’t it, Charlie?” 

‘*Yes, and it will be worse. Chilly, 
cold, too.” 

Nathan followed the fireman as he 
moistened the tired, dry joints of the 
machinery with a bath of oil. 

‘‘Say, Charlie, it’s a bad night, and 
take a nip of this. “Twill put you in 
good condition.” 

Charlie stepped back as if Nathan had 
presented a pistol rather than a flask. 

‘**T thank you, Nathan, but that wont 
do. It’s against the rules of the road 
They must have 
clear heads, yon know, whoever may 
run these trains.” 

Nathan slipped back into the shadows 
clustering about the station. Charlie 
had gone to the head of the engine, oil- 
ing and talking to Nathan, and then re- 
turned to the neighborhood of the coat- 
and-comforter man, who overheard some 
of his conversation, and said to himeelf, 


‘*That young fellow is decided, and 
can meet the necessities of the occasion. 
He must be promoted.’’ Then he re- 
turned to the care, Charlie stepping into 
the cab. 

The next day, Charlie ruehed into the 
presence of his grandmother, with whom 
he and his sister lived, saying, 

‘*Congratulate me! I saw our superin- 
tendent to-day, or he came to me. You 
see, last night he was on the train. He 
sent for me.”’ 

**For what?” 

**You'll see. Said he, ‘I want an ex- 
tra band to-night, to take Freight Sev- 
en down to Hartley, and there you'll 
find an express. Bring her through to 
Bentley. I saw that you refused some 
liquor last night. I want steady men.’ 
So, grandma, I’m to be the engineer that 
will-take the express through from Hart- 
ley to Bentley, twenty miles beyond 
Roaring Brook, and he says 1 may have 
an engine all the time. Whew! Don’t 
I wish I was a steam-whistle that I might 
give vent to my feelings! Sallie, wave 
at me when I go by!’’ 

‘ But banners for such triumphal occa- 
sions are scarce in this country,” said 
Sallie, the sister living with the old lady. 

‘‘Take this,” and Charlie went to his 
drawer for a handkerchief. 

‘*But, Charlie,” said grandma, ‘‘while 
I am glad to have you an engineer, is not 
that a risky train?” 

‘*Why, grandma, I know the road as 
well as the orchard-path back of the 
house, and then I have run trains for 
short distances.” 

‘*Well, Charlie,’ and grandma, rising 
up, looking seriously at him, ‘‘keep a 
sharp lookout, and while you are looking 
out I will be looking up.’’ 

The old lady here solemnly, trusting- 
ly raised her eyes to heaven. | 

Charlie was taken in Freight Seven to 


Hartley , and there he found Engine Nine 


waiting for a place in the expected ex- 
ese. 

Bill Stover was Charlie’s fireman. He 

was a stubby, round-sbouldered chap, 

carrying a black mop of hair on bis head 

and another on bis chin. 

‘*Bill; do you think you and J can put 
this train through in good shape?’ esked 
Charlie (slightly empbasiziog the second 
pronoun), when Engine Nine had been 
shackled on to the express train. 

‘‘We will try it. We are haraersed to 
the train all right now. First sigt al was 
given and the second will follow secon.” 


‘There it is, the second signal! For- 
ward, Engine Nine! Do your best to- 
night,” said Charlie. As if intelligent, 
and not a bundle of machinery, the en- 
gine began to reepond. The steam went 
fuming, shoving into the cylinders, the 
pistons began to play in and out like 
long muscular arms, the big, revolving 
wheels turned slowly, and the express 
was off. 

‘*Choo-choo? Choo-choo!’ coughed 
the engine, the dragon within relieving 
bimeelf of several mouthfuls of black 
smoke, and spitefully epitting out a 
quantity of steam also. 

‘*Hurrah!’’ said the young engineer to 
himself. He was as proud of Eugine 
Nine as a mother is of her first baby. 
He lcoked with satisfaction upon the 
shining lever and throttle, viewed admir- 
ingly the polished steam-gauge, and 
when Bill Stover opened the furnace- 
door and revealed the roaring, raging 
volcano there, Charlie paid him this firet- 
class compliment: 

‘*Bill, I could not have built that fire 
better myself.” 

Away sped the express. 

‘*Bill, she is good as a bird!’ eaid 
Charlie, complacently eyeing Engine 
Nine, this wiogless griffin skimming the 
land. 3 

‘‘She is a buffalo?’ he exclaimed 
again, as the creature of iron and steel 
went rushing along, its eye of fire glar- 
ing, its throat shaking off a shaggy mass 
of smoke. Screaming at the cross-roads 
and defying the night, tearing through 
foresta, rattling and rumbling across the 
open fields, roaring past the rocky cuts, 
went the express. 

«T’ll give an extra whistle when we 
get to Rocky Brook,” said Charlie. 

‘*She wont be bird or buffalo then, but 
fish, boss,” replied Bill. 

so?” 

‘‘There may beso much water on the 
marsh that we must swim,”’ 

‘*T guers we are all right.” 

That was not so certain. Rocky Brook 
was a dainty, picturesque affair in sum- 
mer, clear, sparkling, a strip of crystal 
mirror framed in drooping ferns and mur- 
muring maples. When the long columns 
of the autumn rain went charging across 
the fields, it was not only a recky but a 
roaring brook. When a winter thaw 
set in, it seemed to melt away the icy 
fetters of a miechievous ‘water-zprite in 
the brook, who went out to play some 
very mad pranks where it might find 


hanks confining itor a bridge spanning } 


it. The brook crossed by a bridge was 
always eupposed to run under the rail- 
road track, but it had been known to ex- 
press its contempt for this bridge, and 
boldly swept aside bridge, track, and any 
thing else iu its way. At the time of 
our story, there bad been a heavy rain 
cooling off into snow, and now by seven 
o’clock on the evening of this day, it 
was raining bard, For hours the water- 
eprite had been roaming up and down 
Rocky Brook, bent on mischief. 

Towards moroing Sallie Somes was 
wakeful. 

‘«‘T wonder what time it is,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘Let me find out.~ [ wonder, 
too, how Brother Charlie is getting along 
with his train.” 

She went into the kitchen and ecratch- 
ed a match in the face and eyes of the 
dignified old time-piece behind the door. 

‘*Almost half after five, and soon it 
will be time for that express train the 
smart young engineer is running. The 
booby, to think he could see any thing 
I might wave before six! I'll go to the 
door and listen for any sound of the 
traio.’’ 

Standing at the door undera leafless 
woodbine, holding her hand up to her 
ear, she listened intensly. 

‘‘What is that! Is the train coming? 
No!” 

She turned as if listening to sounds 
from an opposite quarter. 

‘*Horrors!” she exclaimed. | 

The next moment she had geized a 
lantern hanging on a nail in the entry. 
Lighting it, she then put herself into a 
waterproof, hastily drawing its cape over 
her head and looking like a nun about to 
leave her cell for early morning prayers. 


Rocky Brook was at the left of the 
station; the train would come down the 
track shooting from the right. The sus- 
picious noise that Sallie heard came from 
the left. She flew along the path from 
the house to the station, glided rapidly 
across the platform, and then rushed 
down the track to the brook. Swinging 
her lantern before her, she looked down 
—nvot upon a safe, paseable bridge, but 
a torrent! The bridge was gone! Only a 
swollen mass of water there, bits of white 
foam glistening on the surface like teeth 
that a water monster was showing. 


‘In afew minutes,” thought Sallie, 
‘‘the train will be here, and may God 
give me strength!” 

She turned and flew up the track. 

‘**Hark! Is that the express nearing the 
curve? There’s a whistle! It must be 
at the Back Road Crossing. Quiek! O! 
O—quick !” | 

The poor girl’s heart bounded with 
fear. Rapid as was the flight of her feet, 
her heart seemed to be going still faster. 
The beavy ledge around which curved 
the track was only a hundred feet away, 
and nearing the ledge was that express 
train whistling at Birch Lane Crossing 
next. 

‘Quick, quick! There it is whistling 
again! May God me|’’ 

At that moment rhe stumbled, aad 


headlong she went, the lantern breaking 
at her feet and the light going out! How 
she trembled! It seemed as if the 
stormy heavens were falling and covering 
her with their dense clouds, burying her 
in a hopeless grave. And there was the 
exprees train thundering on towards 
Rocky Brook. It must not be. She 
epraug to her feet. Where was her hand- 
kerchief? She could not find it, but 
there was Charlie’s. She pulled it out, 
dipped it in the little pool of kerosene at 
her feet, and then, throwing out her wa- 
ter-proof on either side, she made a 
scr-en against the wind and rain. 

How glad I am that I took that card of 
matches with me when I went to find 
the time out at home. I'll light one,” 
she was saying. 

She igvited the handkerchief, threw 
the balf-burned match into the kerosene 
on the ground—a frutliess attempt—and 
then started up the track again, wildly 
waviog her burning signal. Did she feel 
the smart of her singed fingers? She was 
only noticioga sharp glimmer of light 
around the curve, then a ball of fire, and 
finally it sharpened to an awful dazzle 
coming straight down the track! 

“Q stop! stop!” ecreamed Sallie. 
‘Stop, Charlie! I’m waving your hand- 
kerchief as you told me to! The bridge 
is swept away!’ 

The next moment she was conscious 
that something great, bewildering, ter- 
rible, had crashed past her, and now ux- 
conscious ehe fell beside tke track. 

Had Charlie seen the jight? Thanks 
to the clear sight his good habit gave 
bim, he saw the signal from the cab win- 
dow. | 

‘*A comet with a tail,” Bill was say- 
ing. 
‘*Danger, danger! Whistle ‘down 
brakes!’ ” Charlie was shouting. 

The eharp, clear shriek of the danger- 
signal cut the morning mist, and soon the 
heavy wheels began to turn less swiftly. 
The train rumbled on till the cow-catch- 
er hung over the torrent and then stop- 

ed. 
, Charlie breathed as if some one had 
taken Mt. Washington off bis shoulders, 

‘‘Danger, you say?’ he eaid to the 
conductor, hurrying forward. ‘‘ Danger 
enough! Look at Rocky Brook)!” 

Above the berths and seats in the 
cars a hundred sleepy heads were now 
bobbing up like seals above the water. 
Two hundred feet came hurrying from 
the train. What exclamations of con- 
gratulation when the passengers realized 
what an escape they had had. And 
Sallie, where was she? 

‘‘Who saved us?” was the question 
raised. 

“Somebody back there,’’ said Charlie, 
and when the mysterious ‘‘somebody” 
was hunted up by him and others, they 
found Sallie lying by the track uncon- 
scious, the red reses in her cheeks all 
turned to white ones. She was carried 
to her home, revived, and the doctor 
soon pronounced her out of danger. 

Some one laid a hand on Charlie as he 
was hurrying about. It was Nathan 
Withers. 

‘*T say, Charlie,” he cried, ‘‘I think 
Rocky Brook had better be filled up. 
Here’s my contribution to the fillin’.”’ 

Into the brook he pitched his flask, 
and never bought another.—Our Youth. 


— 


Bright Things. 


Why is a bald-headed man like a 
hound? Because he makes a little hare 
go a great way. 

Charley—‘‘Your nose and chin are 
coming very close together, grandpapa. 
They’ll get to fighting before long.” 
Grandpapa—‘‘! am afraid so myself, 
dear. A great many words have passed 
between them already. 


‘*Your trip to italy must have been 
very pleasant,’ said a young lady to 
Simpson, who had juet returned from 
Europe. ‘‘Now, tell me, does Italy 
really look like a boot? You know that 
is the way it looks on the map.” 

‘*Why, Allie dear, is that the way to 
begin your dinner?’’ asked the mother 
of her little daughter, as she began the 
pie instead of the potatoes and gravy, 
‘Well, | declare, mamma, I was going 
to eat my dinner upside down, wasn’t I?” 


Johnny (just after Sunday-school)— 


Say, Jack, what is a sockdolager?” 


Jack—‘*‘Why, don’t you know? It’s 
what they sing in church when they get 
ready to go home. The minister gets up 
and says, ‘Let us now sing the sockdol- 
ager.’ 

Young Husband-——‘‘ Now, love, which 
will you have for your birthday present 
——the watch, the bracelets, or the neck- 
lace?’ Young Wife-—‘‘We must avoid 
unnecessary expense in these hard times, 
dear. I’m eure if you buy all three the 
jeweler will give you a reduction on 
them. I’m your own saving, economical, 
little wifey, am I not?” 


A bishop in the Church of England 
had in bis family a domestic—a woman 
—a strict Roman Catholic, who was al- 
ways talking about the impossibility of 
heretics getting to heaven. ‘*Why,’’ 
said the minister, ‘‘do you think, Mary, 
that I will not get to heaven?” ‘* Well,” 
said she, ‘If you do, it will be on account 
of your inconsavable ignorance.” — 


A gentleman, seated behind a plate of 
beef and beans in one of the coffee and 
cake ealoons on Park Row, said to the 
waiter, ‘‘Bring me a napkin.” ‘‘A 
what?” ‘‘A napkin.” The waiter shook 
his head dubiously. ‘‘I don’t believe 
we've got avy,” he said; ‘‘but I'll ask 
the boss. P’rhaps he’ll send out for it. 
How do you want it cooked?’’—New 
York Sun 

‘My dear,’’ said a petulent editor to 
his wife, who asked him a civil question, 
‘‘why do you persist in disturbing me 
when you see that 1 am wrapped in 
thought?” ‘‘Becauee,” she replied, ‘*I’m 
afraid you'll take cold.” ‘*Take cold?” 
‘Yes; when! find you are only wrapped 
in thought, I don’t care if it is summer 
time; but such covering is entirely too 
thin for this season.” 


Home Hints for Young People.—lil. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


Half a dozen girls were sitting on 
their trunks the day after graduation at 
one of our colleges. They were telling 
what they were going to do now that 
school life was over. One was to study 
medicine; one was to teach; one was 
going out as a missionary; one ‘was go- 
ing into an uncle's office as secretary; 
one was to be married. (The girls rath- 
er looked down on her.) The valedic- 
torian was usually silent during the talk 
—a clear-headed, whole-souled, able- 
bodied girl, the best Greek student, 
girl or boy, her professor said, he had 
ever taught. 

**Charlotte is going to do something 
wonderful, I suppose,” said one of the 
girls. ‘‘Tell us, Charlotte.” 

answered the valedictorian, 
*“‘notbing wonderful at all. I’m a-going 
home to fill up the chinks. We've a 
large family and a good deal of company. 
1 think mother will be glad to have me 
at home a few years.”’ 

**Will you keep house?” 

‘*No, I think mother would not like 
to give up the care entirely, but I can 
do a good many things. 1’m just a going 
to fill up the chinks.’’ 

How that daughter was welcomed at 
home it is needless to say; how she 
warmed her father’s heart, and eased 
her mother’s burdene, and made things 
pleasant for the boys, and helped the 
children, and cheered the guests, and 
brighteoed the wide circle of friends 
about her, and became a healthful force 
in church and Sunday-school! There 
were chinks enough and large enough. 
She found no difficulty in employiog her 
best powers. While others gained by 
her presence, she was gaining, too. In 
after years, when she had become a busy 
and successful professional woman, she 
counted those five years at home as the 
most profitable of her life. They were 
foundation years, even more than the 
years of study. 

‘Some experienced observer has said 
that the few years after leaving school 
are the keynote to a woman’s life. 
What she shows herself then she will be 
always. Whether this is invariably 
true or not, no one can deny that these 
are important years. They ought to be 
years of growth as well as years of use- 
fulness. Few young women are ripe for 
a professional or business life immediate- 
ly on leaving college. Healthy and 
right enough is the ambition for a dis- 
tinct work, or for self-support. But do 
not hurry God’s plans for your life. The 
best products of your education is not to 
be your work. It is yourself. Let self 
develop in all natural and healthy ways. 
You will loce nothing by it. You can 
afford to be generous to those who have 
been generous to you. Home life is a 
great problem, to which the best talent 
of man or woman may well be given. 
If you have a home, thank God for it, 
and do your part towards making it 
what it should be. We criticise those 
whose religious zeal leads them. out of 
common life to find a vocation. How 
much better is it when ambition or a de- 
sire for independence is the motive? In 
a home, more than anywhere elee, you 
will find ‘‘room to deny yourself—a road 
which leads you daily nearer God.” 
Stay at home awhile, my dear girl grad- 
uates, and give yourselves to father, 
mother and friends. S. W. Wrrrzex. 


Our Ex-Presidents. 


The Drawer referred, some time ago, 
to the young man who is one day to be 
President of the United States, and the 
desirability of his fitting himself for this 
position. But on reflection the subject 
assumes a graver aspect. What the 
young man ought to be thinking of is 
his ability to become an ex-President. 
Anybody can be President who gets 
votes enough; the ability to get the votes 
is quite distinct from the qualifications to 
fill the office. And when a man is in, 
thanks to the excellence of our machin- 
ery, he cannot do much injury in four 


years, to himself and his party. 


Moderate ability will carry him through 
respectably. But it requires a great man 
to be a successful ex-President. The 
office of President is a very exalted one. 
And when the man lays it down and re- 
tires and stands alone, and ple com- 
pare him with the position a. just 
left,he must have very large proportions to 
stand the comparison. This aspect of 
the case bas not been enough considered. 
Men are very anxious to get the office, 
and their friends push them for it, with- 
out thinking of the figure the successful 
man may make when his term is over. 
The fact is that, in the contrast, he may 
appear much more insignificant than if 
he had remained in private life. There 
has been a great deal of talk lately about 
giving the ex-Presidents a pension, in 
order to place them in a position of dig- 
nity, and enable them to maintain eome- 
thing of the state the people have been 
accustomed to see them in. It has been 
often remarked that a kiog out of busi- 
ness becomes an object of compassion, 
even if he has invested money in foreign 
funds. Nvuthing but the possession of 
great qualities can save him from con- 
tempt. It is so with an ex-President. 
The practical suggestion to be made, 
therefore, is that the young man to whom 
we have alluded should fit himself to he 
an ex-President. If be cannot attain 
the character and the qualities needed 
for that, he may be eure that the office 
of President will be but a hollow satis- 
faction.—Harper’s for April. 


"Ben Har” has already come to be re- 
cognized as one of the classics. Its pop- 
ularity is steadily on the increase, and 


.the demand for it is so great that it is al- 


most always on the The author- 
ities of the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, paid it the honor this session of 
placing it first on the list ‘of books to be 
read to the students in the refectory. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Union Savings Bank, 


Corner Broapway AND SrTReets, 
OAKLAND 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und, (Dec.,’79) 831 000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. O. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 


R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, - Hiram Tubbs, 
_ J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - President 
ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, : 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 8ist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,68500 
Bonds - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 89 
Cash on hand - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,834 00 

aneous - - - - 1,704 34 
$1,772,991 38 

Due Dopositors, Dec, 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 
INTEREST will be allowed on all sits re- 


maining three calendar months, beginning from 
oe -_ of the month succeeding the date of 
it. 7 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 

made only upon Mortgage of Rea) 
Estate and Bonds. "ae, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S | 
Photographic Gallery | 


Aru Kinps or Work EXEOoUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowEstT PRICEs, 


Cannon, 


0S” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 


125 Turk Street, - ° San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


CLAY STREET, 


Coast to get Sup- 
plies. Wholesale prices 
toConsumera. Equality to all. 
No Humbug. No Tricks. A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


CASH 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


Place on the 


THE RISEN CHRIST, 


AN EASTER EXERCISE, 
7 By J. E. HALL 


This consists of a beautiful and Mstructive Re. 
sponsive Service, throughout which isintersperse 
new and at music, the whole forming a 
complete Easter Exercise for Sunday Schools. 

16 pp. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
mail, postpaid ; $4.00 a hundred by express, not 


888, EASTER CHIMES, 


WITH SERVICE, (Ad Lib. 
A collection of new, bright and prett 
the very best writers of words and music, to whic 
is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Responsive 
Service, prepared by Nettie A. Wellman. The ar- 
rangementis such that the Service and Carols ma 
be used separately or combined,as the music is 
printed ajffer the Seryice, instead of being inter- 
eS rough it. Price, the same as *‘ The Risen 
*hrist.’ 


Send for our complete lists of Easter 
Music, Free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


J. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., New York City. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mivts, Land 
Agent of C: P. R. R., JEromz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Mryna 87., SAN FRANCISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


CROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack~ 
ing Goods for Export. . 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CoO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


10 with all the 
h Company’s 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
-—HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


CATARRH 
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THe Pacirico: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


WHEN TO TRUST JESUS. 


uwhat time I am afraid, I will trust in 
thee.” (PS. lvi: 3.) 
Oh, trust thyself to Jesus — 

When conscious of thy sin— 

Of its heavy weight upun thee, 

Of its mighty power within! 
Then is the hour for pleading 
His finished work tor thee; 
Then is the time for singing, 

‘‘ His blood was shed for me!” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When faith is dim and weak, 

And the very One thou needest 
Thou canst not rise to seek! 

Then is the hour for seeing 
That He hath come to thee; 

Then is the time for singing, 

‘«« His touch hath healed me.” 


Oh. trust thyself to Jesus 
When tempted to transgress, 
By hasty word, or angry look, 
‘Or thought of bitterness! 
Then is the hour for claiming 
Thy Lord to fight for thee; 
Then is the time for singing, 
He doth deliver me.” 


Oh,.trust thyself to Jesus 
When daily cares perplex, 

And trifles seem to gain a power 
Thy inner soul to vex! 

Then is the hour for grasping 
His hand who walked the sea: 

Then is the time for singing, 

‘‘ He makes it calm for me.” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When some truth thou canst not see 
For the mists of strife and error 
That veil its form from thee! 
Then is the hour for waiting 
On Him to guide thee right; 
Then is the time for singing, 
‘‘The Lord shall be my light.” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
In bright and happy days, 
When tasting earthly gladness, 
Or winning human praise! 
Then is the hour for hiding 
In the shadow of His wings; 
Then is the time for singing 
Praise to the King of kings. 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When thou art wearied sore, 
When head or hand refuses 
To think or labor more! 
Then is the hour for leaning 
Upon the Master’s breast; 
Then is the time for singing, 
‘¢ My Saviour gives me rest.” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When thou art tried with pain, 
No power for prayer, the only thought 
- How to endure the strain! 
Then is the hour for resting 
In His perfect love to thee; 
Then is the time for singing, 
‘* He thinks, he prays, for me.”’ 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
In days of feebleness, 

When thou canst only dumbly feel 
Thy utter helplessness! 

Then is the hour for proving 
His mighty power in thee; 

Then is the time for singing, 

. ** His grace sufficeth me.” 


Ob, trust thyself to Jesus 
When thou art full of care 

For wanderers whom thou canst not win 
Our blessed hope to share! 

Then is the hour for trusting 
Thy Lord to bring them nigh; 

Then is the time for singing, 

‘* He loves them more than [.”’ 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When loved ones pass away, 
When very lonely seems thy life, 
And very dark thy way! 
Then is the hour for yielding 

Entirely to his will; 
Then is the time for singing, 
‘*T have my Saviour still.’’ 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When flesh and heart do fail, 
And thou art called to enter 
Death's dark, o’ershadowed vale! 
Then is the hour for saying, 
**[ will no evil fear”; 
Then is the time for singing, 
‘* Lord, thou art with me here.’’ 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 

As thy spirit takes its flight 
From every earthly shadow, 

To the land of perfect light! 
Then is the hour for shouting, 

‘* Christ hath done all for me’’; 
Then is the time for singing, | 
‘* He gives the victory!” —WSelected. 


The Negro in Politics. 


BY PRESIDENT H. S. DE FOREST, TALLADE- 
GA, ALA. 


If Secretary Seward ever said that the 
war would be over in ninety days, his 
mistake has been duplicated by those 
who thought that, with the overthrow of 
slavery, the Negro would cease to be a 
disturbance in politics. Neither manu- 
mission, nor manumission and enfran- 
chisement, have made him less weighty 
in the affairs of Government. Formerly, 
three-fifths of the Negro was a force in 
politics; now five-fifths, and he is rapidly 
growing. It must not be forgotten that 
the blacks have a majority in three of 
the Southern States; that they are in- 
creasing much more rapidly than the 
whites, doubling in every twenty years, 
while the whites require thirty-five years 
for the same increase; and that, from his 
physical vigor and the healthfulness of 
his employments, we may expect the 
Same ratio to continue. The growing 
émpire in the South is African. In sev- 
eral of the Southern States the black 
man will soon outnumber, out-work, out- 
Vote, and perhaps out-govern, the white; 
and patriotism bas now no daty larger, 
more pressing, more imperative, than to 
care for the late slave and his multiply- 
ing progeny. 

{t was eminently perilous to take every 
male adult among four millions of such a 
people, and make him, without delay or 
Preparation, a ruler. One day he was a 
slave, the next a freedman, and the third 
‘iting on the throne. In the history of 
the world such a thing was never known 
before, and surely it uever will be re- 
peated. Our experiment will suffice for 
all time. The result diepleases every- 

ody, and it has proved a sore disap- 
olntment €ven to its advocates. - With 
; _— indignation the white South recalls 
i © Carpet-bag government; and, though 
was back of the common-school system 


and much else that is good, it certainly 
was not very wise, nor always pure. Its 
advocates thought to make amnesty safe 
by putting Negro suffrage in the opposite 
scale. The outcome has been a large 
increase of political power in the South, 
but it is wielded by the recipients of that 
amnesty. As the Birmingham Jron Age 
bas said, ‘‘Negro suffrage was at the first 
& war measure; and it is now, thanks to 
the energy of the South, a full battery of 
the enemies’ guns, double shotted, turn- 
ed against them.’’- And another Alaba- 
ma paper says, ‘‘We have got used to 
Negro suffrage, and rather like it. We 
are especially fond of the increased power 
it gives the South in Congress and the 
electoral college. If the question were 
before us to-day, we would vote for the 
perpetuation of Negro suffrage.” In 
such plight and peril as this, good and 
patriotic men may well inquire for the 
remedy. 

Firat, it is not violence, or the shot- 
gun policy, as it has been well called. 
No legal voter should track his way to 
the polls with blood, and deposit his bal- 
lot at the risk of his life. It was not for 
this that the sword was sheathed twenty 
years ago. If necessary to prevent this, 
the same sword should leap from its 
scabbard. This remedy is too terrible to 
please even those who have used it, and 
it is passing away. 

The second remedy is less tragic, but 
not less dangerous. It is fraud. It says, 
‘*You may vote as you like, and we will 
count as we please.” This remedy ac- 
complishes the same result as the first, is 
less brutal, and excites less remark at 
home and abroad. Confessed and justi- 
fied abundantly in the South, it seems to 
gain little attention or belief in the North, 
and many, apparently, regard its very 
examples and proof as campaiga false- 
hoods, published in the interests of some 
party. A pretty good and representative 
man, after telling how, at a certain time, 
a large black majority was made to van- 
ish out of sight, added, ‘‘We just have 
to do it, and you would if you were in 
our place.” Perhaps he is mistaken. Be 
that as it may, unchecked and unpunish- 
ed fraud at elections is the subversion of 
the first principles of a free government. 
It is putting dynamite under the very 
foundations of the State. Our nation, in 
this way, becomes a usurpation of trick- 
sters by the theft of the ballot for their 
own ends. 

But many, especially at the North, 
are looking for a third remedy, slow in 
coming, and then atterly inadequate. 
This is from the breaking up of parties, 
so that color shall no longer be the line of 
political cleavage. But what, in the near 
future, can bring this to pass? It is not 
temperance, surely, for the prohibition 
movement in the South, fortunately, and 
of necessity, is non-partisan. It is not 
questions of revenue and economy; for, 
while the manufacturer and the planter 
differ in their views of protection, they 
feel that self-protection requires a solid 
vote against ignorance and corruption. 
This proposed cure is a long way off, and 
when it comes it is a nostrum and not a 
remedy. The black vote, if it shall be 
then as it is now, will be largely for sale, 
and venality will take the place of fraud, 
just as fraud is succeeding violence. The 
Negro vote on prohibition, and other is- 
sues separate from freedom and slavery, 
and parties historically connected there- 
with, sufficiently illustrate this point. A 
richer field for the demagogue was never 
seen, and skilled men to till that field are 
not wanting. This third proposed cure 
is as inadequate, if not as wicked, as the 
first two. 

But there is a remedy. It is sufficient, 
kind and Christian. It commends itself 
to every good man, whatever his party, 
and wherever his location. It is to go 
among this needy, aspiring, multiplying 
people, and train them for their new du- 
ties. Now isthe time. This is our fa- 
vored opportunity. The Negro is dis- 
couraged in politice, and is turning again 
with new longing to the teacher and 
preacher. Patriotism has now no work 
more exigent, pressing and imperative 
than to heed this cry, and grant the 
needed help. The resources of Chris- 
tianity may well be summoned to the 
same end. In the great moral contest 
which has followed the war, not less im- 
portant than the war itself, we have 
hardly reached our Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg. We must send out new 
levies and additional munitions, or the 
na‘ion will never come to the Appomat- 
tox of a secure and stable peace.—Jn the 
Congregationalist, Dec. 24, 1885. 


Safety of Registered Mail. 


‘‘Some people imagine,” said a _post- 
office official, ‘‘that if they register a let- 
ter it is the same as putting money in 
the bank—it’s eafe. Then there are 
those who believe that registering is no 
guaranty. They quote the backwoods’ 
maxim that ‘the Government will trace 
up 4 lost registered package and tell you 
where it is lost and you can get it your- 
self—if you can.’ That is a mistake. 
The understanding now is that the man 
who can be proved to have handled the 
package Jast before it was lost must 
make it good. If he doesn’t he may 
hand in his resignation and let his bonds- 
men get out of it the best way they can. 
Only last week a package was lost here. 
There were but two men in the depart- 
ment when it arrived, and the agent got 
his receipt from them. The people who 
sent the package made affidavit that it 
contained $500, and the two men made 
it good rather than lose their places and 
be disgraced. I guess you'll find the 
registered mail pretty safe.”—Chicago 
Herald, 


However much people may differ as 
to methods, one thing is certain: 
Whether this country is to be governed 
by brewers and saloon-keepers or sober 
and industrious citizens, is a question 
which must be settled. Whisky is in 
politics, and will fight its ground to the 
last-— Wis. Chief. 


Slave-Hunting in Africa. 


We discovered that this horde of ban- 
ditti was under the leadership of several 
chiefs, but principally under Karema and 
Kiburga. They had started sixteen 
months previously from Wane-Kirundu, 
about thirty miles below Vinya Niara. 
For eleven months the band had been 
raiding successfally between the Congo 
and the Lubiranzi, on the left bank. 
They had then undertaken to perform the 
same cruel work between the Biyere and 
Wane-Kirundu. On looking at my map, 
I find that such a territory, within the 
area described, would cover 16,200 
square miles on the left and 10,500 on 
the right bank, equal to 34,500 square 
miles—just 2,000 square miles greater 
than lreland—inbabited by 1,000,000 
people. I was permitted in the after- 
noon to see the human harvest they had 
gathered—rows upon rows of dark naked- 
ness, relieved here and there by the 
white dresses of the captors. There are 
lines or groups of naked forms upright, 
standing or moving about listlessly. 
There are countless naked children, many 
more infants, and, occasionally, a drove 


of absolutely naked old women bending 


over a basket of fuel or bananas, who 
are driven through the moving groups 
by two or three musketeers. I observe 
that mostly all are fettered; youths with 
iron rings around their necks, through 
which a chain, like one of our boat-an- 
chor chains, is rove, securing the cap- 
tives by twenties. Children over ten are 
secured by three copper rings, the moth- 
ers by shorter chains, around whom their 
respective progeny of infants are group- 
ed, hiding the cruel iron links that fall in 
loops or festoons over their mother’s 
breasts. After realizing the extent and 
depth of misery presented to me, | walk- 
ed about ag in a kind of dream, wherein 
I saw through the darkness of the night 
the stealthy forms of the murderers 
creeping toward the doomed town, its 
inmates all asleep, when suddenly flash 
the light of branished torches, the sleep- 
ing town is involved in flames, while vol- 
leys of musketry lay low the frightened 
and astonished people. The slave-trad- 
ers admit that they have only 2,300 
captives in this fold; yet they have raid- 
ed through the length and breadth of a 
country larger than Ireland, bearing fire 
and spreading carnage with lead and 
iron; one hundred and eighteen villages 
and forty-three districts have been wast- 
ed, out of which is only educed this 
scant profit of 2,300 females and children 
and about 2,000 tuske of ivory! To ob- 
tain these 2,300 slaves they must have 
shot a round number of 2,500 people, 
while 1,300 died by the wayside through 
scant provisions and the intensity of their 
hopeless wretchedness.— H. M. Stanley 
in the Congo. 


The Roman Church and the Sabbath. 


To see the undermining tendency of 
Rome in this country, it is necessary but 
simply to keep the eye upon the organs, 
which embody the prevailing sentiment 
of the Catholics in our Republic. None 
is exerting a more baleful influence than 
the Catholic Mirror, as seen in the fol- 
lowing blasting utterance: ‘‘Unfortu- 
nately there are Catholics in this coun- 
try who have got so Protestantized that 
they are horrified if they see other Cath- 
olics indulge their propensities for inno- 
cent amusement on the ‘Sabbath.’ They 
are shocked if a game of ball or cards, or 
a piece of music, is played; and they are 
equally shocked when a Catholic makes 
the sign of the Cross in the presence of a 
Protestant! Bah! Away with the hypo- 
crites! Once having complied with his 
religious duties on Sunday—they are 
plainly and unmistakably laid down— 
the Catholic is free to enjoy himeelf in all 
innocent amusements—just as free as on 
any other day. This is true religion; 
this is reason.” 

Would it not be well for the many 
would-be Protestants who always have a 
word of eulogy on their tongues for the 
Roman Church, and a word of scathing 
criticism for those who would show up 
her hideous aims and purposes, to take 
in these rather bold statements? In the 
midst of all her asservation, that she is 
looking after the best interests of this 
country, Rome occasionally slips off her 
sheep’s clothing, and she allows all men, 
if they will, to see herself, in her true 
light. To tell the truth, Rome is the 
same‘old Rome still, and her religion, as 
conglomerate as it is—composed of 
heathenism and infidelity, with a home- 
pathic quantum of truth, is still calculat- 
ed to debauch mankind, as this extract 
indicates.— Episcopal Recorder. 


A play actor, whose long life has been 
spent in the service of the stage, has 
publicly affirmed of late that the theaters 
of New York have never been so inde- 
cent and so utterly lacking io intellect- 
uality as at the present time. In face 
of this statement by a competent judge 
stands the fact that those theaters are 
regularly patronized by not a few profes- 
sors of religion. And these, when con- 
fronted with the testimony of the old 
actor, unblashingly affirm that they see 
nothing indecent in the plays criticised 
by him. Can there be stronger evidence 
of the subtle, corrupting influence of the 
theater than this lack of moral sensitive- 
ness and this secret sympathy with im-’ 
purity in men and women who ‘‘protess 
that they know God’’? And what a 
confession of moral defilement is implied 
in their sympathy with dramatized inde- 
cency! Can the man who relishes moral 
filth on the stage, or elsewhere, be pure 
in heart? Can he be earnestly seeking 
after the image of the pure-minded 
Christ?—Zion’s Herald. 


His Way or Tuinginc.—He didn’t 
know whether his interrogators were 
Catholics or Protestants, but he looked 
at their weapons, their bludgeone and 
their fowling pieces, surveyed all careful- 
ly, and answered, ‘‘Gentlemen, I am of 
the same opinion as that gentleman there 


with the big ax.”—Unitarian Herald. 


Brevities. 


A chemist has discovered an extract 
from coal tar 230 times sweeter than 


‘sugar. 


A Boston pablisher gives as his opio- 
ion that there is no such profitable piece 
of book property as ‘‘a novel with a good 
deal of religion in it— not too much, but 
a good deal.” 


Politeness could not be carried further 
than it is at a certain coal mine in Dud- 
ley, where a notice waras all and sundry 
in the following terms: ‘‘Please do not 
fall down the shaft.’’ 


Better Drop It.—To call adherents of 
the Roman Pontiff ‘‘Catholics’’ is to 
give them a name to which, ‘in ite true 
meaning, they have no right. If they 
want Protestants to cease calling them 
Romanists, let them strike the word Ro- 
man out of their standards and formula- 
ries.—Christian Intelligencer. 


A poor woman who has been accus- 
tomed to beg with two children ia her 
arms, at a well-known corner in London, 
was seen, the other day, down in the 
Black Country by a gentleman who had 
given her many a copper. 
that she had four infants io her charge, 
he exclaimed: ‘*Why, how is this?” 
‘‘Ab, sir,’’ was the reply, ‘‘two are 
enough to fetch the Londoners, but they 
are very hard people down here.”’ 


There are always the two classes, one 
composed of ‘‘all that work wickedness,” 
and the other of those ‘‘that fear my 
name.” That classification divides the 
world. Each one of us is on one side or 
the other of that line. 
great importance on which side we are, 
because God will treat those on the two 
sides very differently. Of one he says 
that ‘‘the day that cometh shall burn 
them up”; of the other that the sun of 
righteousness shall rise upon them, with 
healing in his wings. 

Thére are some who will stand when 
God appears to judge the world. It is 
not the chureh-goers, not the reputable 

ople, not the rich and popular. It will 
be those who have really loved God, and 
tried to keep bis commandments; those 
who have been gentle and kind; those 
who have been careful to tell the truth 
and keep their obligations, and who have 
not cheated in business nor lied about 
their neighbors. It is those, Christ says, 
who have done deeds of kindness and 
lived a life of love. 


intended to tell Jane to bring a 
freah bucket of water,” said the wife of 
Professor Nottlehead, looking up from 
her sewing. ‘‘Yoy doubtless mean a 
bucket of fresh water,” rejoined her hus- 
band, ‘‘Your mistakes are embarrass- 
ing.” A few minutes later, the profess- 
or said: ‘*My dear, that picture would 
show to better advantage if it were hung 
over the clock.” ‘‘Ah!’’ she replied, 
‘‘you doubtless mean if it were hung 
above the clock. If it were hung over 
the clock, we couldn’t tell what time it 
is. Your mistakes are embarrassing.”’ 


John G. Saxe, according to the Albany 
Journal, once found himself traveling 
over a railroad over which—strange to 
say, for he was phenomenally endowed 
in that respect—he had no pass. But, 
when the conductor came along, the gen- 
ial poet, taking from his pocket five oth- 
er passes, and holding them like play- 
ing cards, inquired, ‘‘Conductor, do you 
play euchre?”  ‘‘Yes, sometimes.” 
‘Well, if you had a hand like this”— 
showing the five passes——‘‘what would 
you do?” ‘*Pass,” said the guardian of 
the company’s interests. And he passed. 


General Lewis Wallace, late United 
States Minister to Turkey, acknowledges 
that when he went there he was preju- 
diced against the missionaries, who com- 
pose nearly all the American residents in 
that country. But he says that his 
views of them and their work have en- 
tirely changed; that they are an excellent 
body of men, doing a grand educational 
and civilizing work outside of their strict- 
ly religious duties. He gives this strong 
testimony: ‘‘They have been there for 
fifty years, and in all that time there has 
been no instance in which one of them 
ever forgot himeelf, his calling, or his 
country. 


There are two measures of value— 
quantity and quality; and these two 
measures have their application in the 
Sunday-school as well as everywhere 
else. The time-quantity is, perhaps, 
fixed in your school beyond your chang- 
ing; twenty minutes, thirty minutes, 
forty minutes, is, perhaps, all the time 
allowed for your face-to-face work with 
your class. Ay, but the time-quality 
is not fixed, except as you fix it your- 
self. ‘The same pocket may be filled 
with gold or with copper; but how dif- 


ferent is its value as it is filled with the | 


one or with the other! You can fill your 
lesson-space with the copper of the les- 
son or with its pure gold; when your 
lesson time is so short, take care that 
you do not load it down with the copper. 
In a single phrase, What your teaching- 
time lacks in quantity, make up in its 
quality. —Sunday-school Times.. 

I stood in silence before God in serious 
thoughtfulness. I said in low whispers, 
“OQ God, I sought pardon of thee through 
Jesus Christ thy Son, and pardon came. 
Thou didst give me the witness of it by 
thy blessed Spirit. Now I come to re- 
ceive thy indwelling presence, to purify 
my soul and keep me. Show me thy 
will concerning my request, O Lord. If 
thou wilt not be-pleased to grant it, let 
me know it, and I will cease to pray for 
it.”’ I kneeled down with a vow that I 
would not rise till I received an answer 
from God. Having prayed about twen- 
ty minutes, the answer came. It wasa 
soul-pervading sense of holiness. It 
gave me the serenest feeling ever experi- 
enced. I arose with the consciousness 
of God within me and all around me. 
There was no exuberant joy, but calm- 
ness and conscious power. I was ‘‘light 
in the Lord,” and earth had lost its at- 
tractiveness.— Rev. John Scarlett. 
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DR. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, [Clark ané 
We refer by permission toa few of our patrons: [Washington Sts. CHIGAGO, ILL. 


ats PEIRO has devoted 23 years to the speeial treatment of ata 
hroat, Lung Diseases, founder of the Am. Oxygen Co., Av. yy 
of that wonderful remedy ,used by Inhalation, so widely known as the 


OXYGEN treatment 


For the relief and cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asth 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous, Bro Send stame 


stration, etc. 
’? an interesting book of 120 pages Four Colored. 
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THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. in bbls, 25c¢ pr ga. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50| In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 


MEALS AT MILL RATES.-| oHoick NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c ® lb ‘ 

Cornmeal, 2to2%c * 

Wheat, 24% to3c | pormosa Oolong 

earl Barley, 4 tw ; 

SagosTapioca4@sc “ Uncolored Japan, 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. * MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar, bbls,.6%c |20- box good Raisins 
Crushed** ‘“6%c 


Granulated “64c * 20-lb bar ox L’ndry op 
Extra C 
Golden C | White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed ina position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


| JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 


we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the fiual order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt» St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever,or Chillsand Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directionsare strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured bya single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the gress health. Itis, 
however, prudent, and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, ifits use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 
will not require any aid to keep the bowelsinz 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 

uirea cathartic medicine, after having taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a sing e dose 
of KENT’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. Use no other. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Srincipal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


43 BAKER’S 
| Warranted absolutely pure 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\ and is therefore far more econom- 
ical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 
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CARLSON & CURRIER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


a: Glasses, 10 cts. 
QO W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. Sixth Straet. 


| Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 


CATARRH 


BACON. 


E HAVE SOME CHOICE FAT HEAVY 
at 7c @ tb or 6c in 500-1 lots lighter qual- 
ity at 8, 10, 12 cents; all grades warranted. 


HAMS. 


A fair grade, just now 10c; and prime, sugar- 
cured that are hard to beat, 12%c. Oclebrated 
‘‘Our Taste’’ Hams, very cheap too, now. 


BUTTER 


Is wonderfully cheap now. The very finest 
Dairies 40c, real choice 35c, quite good 30c, and 
fair quality 25c # roll of 2 Ibs. Sendfor a 12 
or 25 roll box to try. It will keep any length 
of time in pickle. 


BEANS. 


If you have them to sell you know how low 
they are. Some good pink beansatilc by 
the Sack of 65 Ibs, and the very best in town of 
any 5 or 6 kinds at1c to2c We always 
have good new beans. 


Canned Fruit. 


We never offer ‘‘Swells,’’ Soaks or Done-overs; 
they are not fit to use; people buy them because 
they are cheap and don’t kill them right away. 
We will not offer what we would not use in our 
family. Just now we have asrorted cases that 
will please anybody at the low price of $1.50 @ 
dozen for table fruit; peaches, apricots, gooseber- 
ries, cherries, grapes, currants, blackberries, 
pear-butter, and jams of all kinds at same price, 
or even $1.25 # doz. by the case of 2doz. The 
most reliable and best known packs on the 
Coast at $2 #8 dozen, assorted. 


Canned Meats, 


Beef never was as Jow, other meats too; and 
fish of all kinds are cheaper this year. We have 
a great variety and carry a large stock. — 


POTATOES 


Vary from week to week, but we carry in stock 
and furnish all kinds from %c tolc # bb; we 
will give special quotations by mail or tele- 
graph any time for large lots. 


DRY FRUIT. 


We are terribly overstocked—are selling best 
dry peaches at 6c, and some good ones at 5e, 
choice peeled 10c; apples at 1c, 2c, 8c, 4c, and 
5c for the best new Alden, white as milk; apri- 
cots, 7c to 8c; nectarines, 6c to 7c; pears, 8c 
to 7c; plums, unpitted, 2c to 4c; prunes, 5c to 
7c; raisins 5c to 10c, as to quality and quan- 
tity —as low as any wholesale house can buy in 
car-load lots. Dry fruit will be higher. 


A WHOLE PAGE 


Of this paper would not be enough t> mention 
all the good bargains we now offer. 

We hope you will give us at least a part of 
your t-ade this year—we desire it for various 
reasons. Send now for our full price list; it 
will be sent free. Address 


CASH STORE, 
15 & 117 


Clay St., San Francisco. 


Standard Music Books, 


Dow’s REsPonsEsS AND SENTENCES... .80 cts 
STrrRacHaver’s Onurncu Mousic......... $1 00 
SHEPARD’s CuuRcH COLLECTION....... 
Baumspicn’s SACRED QUARTETS........ 2 
BaumsBacn’s New Counecrion......... 2 
Buox’s Moret ........... 2 

2 

2 


These are all collections of the best and mosfre- 
fined Sacred music. 


For Choruses— 


Emerson’s Ooncert In six 
numbers, each 25 cents. Oomplete, $1. 


Admirable Selections, Sacred and Secular. 
Ditson & Co. also call attention to the ex- 
ceedingly rich treasury of the best sacred 
music contained in the more than 100 
Masses (by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
other masters) which they biish. No 
Choral Society or Choir should be without 
them. Latin and English words. Send for 
lists. Average price, 75 cents. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 


post free, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H. Drrson Co., 867 Broadway, N. 


Freat is our faith that we can .d fferer 
mail to convince you, FREE” Send te 2c-st 
expense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & 4. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San Francisco, Cat, 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


The Union Revival Meetings. 


The special evangelistic services now in 
progress in this city, and in which many 
of the evangelical churches are interest- 
ed, have been carried forward with un- 
abated interest during the past week. 
The evening services have been held at 
the First Baptist church on Eddy street, 
and the Bible readings in the Calvary 
Presbyterian church, at3 p.m. Both 
the evening and afternoon services have 
been largely attended, and considerable 
revival interest is manifested. On 
Sabbath afternoon the service for young 
people between the ages of 10 and 25 
was repeated in Calvary Presbyterian 
church, every seat on the lower floor of 
the large edifice being occupied. The 
singing was conducted by Mr. Northup, 
assisted by the choir, as usual. Dr. 
Muphall sang a very touching hymn, the 
title of which we did not learn. After 
the notices had been given, the Doctor 
preached a very earnest and forcible ser- 
mon to the young people, taking his text 
from John iii: 16—‘‘For God so loved 
the world that be gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.”” At the close of the sermon about 
seventy-five young people came forward 
to the front seats, signifying their desire 
to be prayed for. An after-meeting was 
held, in which a large number of Chris- 
tian workers participated. 

In the evening the Calvary Presbyter- 
ian church was crowded to overflowing 
before the hour of service, and many 
went away, not being able to find even 
standing-room. Dr. Munhall preached 
from Mark viii: 34: ‘*‘Whosoever will 
come after me let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me.” His 
sermon was to church members, and was 
an earnest, manly appeal to forsake the 
things of the world and follow Christ. 
He talked very pointedly against theater- 
going, dancing and card-playing. He 
argued that ‘‘the great hindrance to Chris- 
tianity to-day was the tendency to world- 
liness in the Church. Many whose 
names are on the church books cannot be 
distinguished by the outside world from 
those of their own class, as they are 
found in the theater, ballroom and at 
progressive-euchre parties. The world 
has no respect for your religion. You 
had better give up these things or get 
out of the Church. You are a dead 
weight to the Church; and, if you should 
speak of your religious life to those with 
whom you associate, they would laugh 
at you and say: ‘I am as good as you 
are.” And you know they are; you 
can’t deny it. While] am talking with 
you many of you intend to go this week 
to the theater, ballroom and card-party, 
instead of going to your church prayer- 
meeting. Oh, may God help us to get 
rid of this worldliness in the Church! | 


am a friend of every man and woman in 
this congregation, and God knows I 


only want to do you good. I am 
sent to preach the gospel, and 
I must be faithful. The general 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church is 
decidedly pronounced against these evils 
as is the Methodist Church, and many 
other evangelical churches. Even the 
Roman Catholic Church prohibits these 
gigantic evils, and yet, if your faithful 
pastor should refer to these things in his 
sermons, you would say he had better 
let them alone and preach the gospel. 
If ever I preached the gospel, I am 
preaching it to-night; and I just pray 
that God will help me to convince you 
of the evils of these things. The Chief 
of Police of New York city, in his last 
report, stated that the cause of the 
wretched lives led by nine-tenths of the 
fallen women in New York city was 
traceable to the giddy dance and social 
ball. You may say we have private par- 
lor dances aad private card parties! You 
must remember, my dear friends, that 
the world makes no discrimination be- 
tween the home dance and the dance in 
the public hall, or the euchre party in 
your drawing-room from the gambling- 
den. If it is asin in one place it is a sin 
in the other; the circumstances surround- 
ing them make no difference.” 

The sermon was one of the ablest that 
the Doctor has delivered in this city, and 
a large number of people stood during the 
entire hour of its delivery. At the close 
of the service Dr. Munhall said, in lov- 
ing and tender words: ‘‘I come to this city 
to preach the gospel as God reveals it to 
me in his Word, and I have nothing but 
love in wy heart for all; but I am against 
sin in and out of the Church. Those of 
you who are willing to forsake these 
things and reconsecrate your hearts and 
lives to Christ, and are willing to take 
hold of these meetings, and do what you 
can to make them a success, I would 
like to have you follow me down to the 
lecture-room.”” A large number follow- 
ed, and every seat was occupied. A 
most blessed service was experienced, and 
several young men decided for Christ. 

The meetings will be continued in the 
First Baptist church and Calvary Pres- 
byterian church this week, and will com- 
mence in the Second District, south of 
Market street, next week. Next week 
the evening services will be held in How- 
ard-street Methodist church; and the Bi- 
ble readings in the H ward Presbyterian 
church commencing next Monday at 3 
P. M. 


The Kentucky Legislature has taken an 
advance step by passing the bill making se- 
duction a felony punishable by imprison- 
ment of from one to five Years in the pen- 
itentiary. Very strong opposition was 
made by some, on the plea that it would 
result in blackmail, but the bill was pass- 
ed, 60 to 27 votes. 


The cost of suppressing locusts in OCy- 
prus since the British occupation amounts 


to over $330,000. 


Sabbath-School Lesson for April 11th. 
John i: 35-51. 


BY REV. C. W. HILL. 


THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 


Golden Text—*The two disciples 
heard him speak, and they followed Je- 
sus.” (John i: 37.) 

The previous leeson comprised that por- 
tion which is the introduction of the book, 
setting forth that which is to be proved; 
viz., that Jesus Christ was the Son of 
God. The author now proceeds to dem- 
onstrate this truth, not by argument, but 
by narrating the events by which he was 
himself convinced. There is great sig- 
nificance in the frequent recurrence of 
the words they believed. They appear 
almost three times as often as in all the 
other gospels together. verb 
which expresses the idea of believing, 
occurs ninety-eight times in this gospel; 
thirty-five in the other three gospels.’’ 
(Prof. Timothy Dwight.) This is one of 
a number of indications that John’s 
main design was to show that the works 
and words of Jesus were such as produc- 
ed conviction on the part of those who 
were eye and ear-witnesses of them. 
Since his aim is not so much to write a 
biography of Christ, as to give a history 
of his own faith, he begins, not at the 
beginning of Jesus’ life, but at that point 
in the life of Christ where the history of 
his faith began, describing the circum- 
stances under which he ffrst met the 
Lord. The place was near Bethany, 
beyond Jordan. The time was evident- 
ly on Saturday, in the last of February, 
A. D. 27. It was the next day after 
John the Baptist had borne testimony of 
Jesus. Verse 35: ‘‘John was standing 
with two of bis disciples,’’ one of whom 
was Andrew (V. 40), and the other was, 
without doubt, John the evangelist. 
Verse 36: ‘‘And, looking upon Jesus as 
he walked,” having just returned from 
the wilderness of temptation, the Baptist 
said, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God”—a 
term full of meaning to men who were 
accustomed to see lambs brought daily to 
the altar for sacrifice. Verse 37: ‘*‘And 
the two disciples heard him speak,” and 
considering that John had in those 
words pointed out to them their new 
Master, ‘‘they followed him.” Verse 38: 
‘*Then Jeeus’’—who takes early cogniz- 
ance of the movement of any roul to- 
wards him—‘‘turned and beheld them 
following, and said unto them, ‘*What 
seek ye? They said unte him, Rabbi 
(which is to say, being interpreted, Mas- 
ter), where dwellest thou?’’ that they 
might know where to find him at any 
time. Verse 39: ‘‘He saith unto them, 
Come and see.” This invitation, falling 
first from the lips of Christ, and after- 
wards echoed by one of his earlier disci- 
ples (V. 46), and by the woman of Sa- 
maria to the men of her city, illustrates 
the attitude of Christ toward inquiring 
souls in all ages. The claims of Chris- 
tianity are submitted to the investigation 
of every sincere examiner. ‘‘They came 
and saw where be dwelt, and abode with 
him that day, for it was about the tenth 
hour.”—10 a.m., according to Roman 
reckoning of time, which is also Amer- 
ican, counting from midnight; 4 P. m. 
according to Jewish, counting from 6 
o'clock in the morning. The impressions 
which John received at that first inter- 
view were indelible; the details were dis- 
tinct in memory to the close of his life. 
Verse 40: ‘‘One of the two which heard 
John speak and followed him was An- 
drew, Simon Peter’s brother.” The 
evangelist suppresses his own name. His 
personality runs through the book, for it 
is a record of impressions produced upon 
his mind. He is a kind of center, 
around which, at one stage of the histo- 
ry after another, the actions gather them- 
selves. Yet there is no self-glorification 
in all this. Here he carefully hides his 
name, and quotes Andrew’s words to ex- 
press his own convictions. 

We now come to the point which 
shows the bearing of this record on the 
author’s main design. This event is re- 
corded to show the effect produced upon 
his mind by his first interview with Christ. 
That. effect is expressed in Andrew’s 
words (V. 41), ‘‘We have found the 
Mesaias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ.” Those words mark the begin- 
ning of his faith, and the record of sub- 
sequent events will show the stages of 
its development. | 

The remaining verses (41-51) describe 
the new converts bringing others to 
Christ. ‘‘Andrew findeth his brother, 
Simon,” whose name became a prophecy 
of what he was to be. ‘‘John findeth 
his brother James.’’ This his words im- 
ply, although his personal reserve re- 
strains the statement. ‘‘Jesus findeth 
Philip,’?’ who is not to be confounded 
with the deacon mentioned in Acts vi: 5, 
and whose Greek name is less significant 
than Peter’s, for it means ‘‘a lover of 
horses.”’ Of his labors and death noth- 
ing is certainly known. ‘‘Philip findeth 
Nathanael,” to whom he declared: ‘‘We 
have found him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write—Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” Philip has 
yet to learn that that isa mistake. Jo- 
seph was the reputed father of Jesus. It 
was evident that Nathanael had found 
Jesus in the truest sense when he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Rabbi, thou art the son of 
God!” With fitness has Trench called 
this ‘‘the chapter of Eurekas.” But the 
rapture of Archimedes over his mathe- 
matical discovery is incomparable with 
that which fills the breast of a man who 
has found Christ. It is worthy of note 
that, while Jesus approves Nathanael in 
caliing bim the ‘‘Son of God,” be calle 
himself (verse 51) ‘‘the Son of man.” 
Eighty-four times in the New Testament 
Jesus is called ‘‘the Son of man,” yet 
seventy-eight times out of the eighty- 
four be so. calls himself. It is his own 
chosen expression. He used the phrase 
as one who loved it, who was in complete 
sympathy with humanity, who rejoiced 
that he had been born, was glad to live 
and willing to die. If we are to use the 
term that he used, we must uee it as he 


used it; not @ son of man, as if there 
were another; nor the son of a man, as if 
he were to be claimed by one rather than 
by all. He is the Son of mankind. Hu- 
manity owns him. He transcends all 
family connection. He said, ‘*Whoso- 
ever doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother and 
my sister and my mother.” He can be 
exclusively appropriated by no family or 
race. Wherever is a soul making up its 
issues for eternity, that soul has personal 
ownership in the Son of man. 

We mast reserve space for a few of 
the many practical suggestions which 
this lesson affords: 

1. And, first, it teaches us that small 
beginnings are not to be ignored. Great 
as the Christian Church now is, it once 
consisted of but two members. ‘*Who 
hath despised the day of small things ?"’ 
said Jehovah to his disheartened people 
after the captivity. There is a question 
quaiotly put in the Book of Esdras, one 
of the apocryphal books: “If he went not 
through the narrow, how could he come 
to the broad ?” It voices the universal 
law of God, that large results ehall epring 
from apparently trivial sources. Nothing 
comes full-grown into the world. If the 
seed pushed not through the narrow in- 
closure of the earth, how could it come 
to the broad foliage of the tree? If the 
river went not through the narrow gorge 
of the mountain, how could it come to 
the broad expanse of the ocean? And go 
must manhood pases through infancy, 
love through acquaintance, and scholar- 
ship through study. By the same law 
must the Christian Church pass through 
its infancy, Christian «echievemente 
through toil and endeavor, and the 
Christian himself through the ‘strait 
gate” and the ‘‘narrow way.’’ When 
united with Christ our day of small 
things becomes the beginnings of grand 
results. Let no one say, ‘*What,, are 
these among so many ?” when he is put- 
ting his loaves into the Master’s hand. 


2. Discipleship comes before apostle- 
ship. These fishermen were followers of 
Jesus before he called them to the office 
for which he designed them. One 
must know that which he is to teach, 
and the grand, fundamental necessity in 
Sabbath-school teaching or preaching is 
experimental acquaintance with Christ. 
I do not say that the labors of an uncon- 
verted man are not blessed, but I do say 
that the commissious of Christ’s army 
are given, not to the disloyal or to the in- 
different, but to those who own his sov- 
ereignty over themselves. 

3. We notice, next, the value of indi- 
vidual influence and personal effort. The 
most effective way to bring men to Christ 
is in dealing with them individually. Each 
of the disciples | rought another. ‘*Let him 
that heareth say come!’’ Each should 
seek to bring the one over whom he has 
the strongest influence, as Andrew sought 
his ‘‘own brother’ and Philip his friend 
Nathanael. It is a rich reward fot such 
faithfulness when partners in business 
become partners in religion, and brothers 
of a household are made brothers in 
Christ. 

4. While we may have small talent 
ourselves, we may yet bring to Christ a 
soul that shall be one of the brightest 
gems in his crown, and a most eflicient 
advocate of his cause. Andrew brought 
Peter, who was worth ten times as much 
as himself for real service. The man who 
invited John B. Gough to sign the 
pledge, the workman who spoke to D. 
L. Moody of his soul’s salvation, the ob- 
scure minister who turned the course of 
Thomas Chalmers in the crisis of his 
history, and the unlettered exborter in a 
primitive Methodist chapel who brought 
Spurgeon to Christ, will share, with 
Andrew, the joy of having won shining 
talents to the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


A Beautiful Sentiment. 


**No soul can preserve the bloom and 
delicacy of its existence without lonely 
musings and silent prayer, and the great- 
ness of this necessity is in proportion to 
the greatness of the soul.”—-Canun Far- 
rar. 

It is a very precious privilege to com- 
mune with God, to muse in his presence, 
to pray secretly to him in the quiet of 
our own souls, silent and awed before 
him, as we go about our work or turn 
aside fora moment. Thus we may pray 
always.—C. C. Advocate. 

Barbara Robinson, a little uneducated 
nine-year old negro girl of West Point, 
Ga., bids fair to rival Blind Tom as a pi- 
anist. She plays with wonderful correct- 
ness any composition that she has once 
heard. Like Tom, she seems oblivious 
to everything else when listening to mu- 
sic or playing the piano. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
SILvER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
$1.02%; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 


$4 87% to 489%. 
COMMEROIAL 


Frour—Best brands of Oity Extra, $4.25 
to 4 50; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00. 

WueEat—$1 22%% to 1 35 per ctl. 

Baritey—Feed, $1.30 to 1 32%. 

Frep—Bran, $14.00 @ 14.50; ground- 
—. to 30 00; middlings, $17 50 to 

18.50 

Potators—30 to 90c per cwt. 


Frorr—Lemons, 75c to $2 00 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
Apples, $2 50 to 3 00 per bbl; Oranges, Cal., 
$1 25 to 4 00. 

VEGETABLEs—Cabbage, $1.50 per ctl.; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 to 18 per ton; Turnips, 
75c to $1; Green Peas, 2 to 4c. 

Hay—$10.00 to 15.00 for all grades. Straw 
60 to 85c per bale. 

Oats---$1.15 to 1.45. 

Butter—Choice, Cal. 16¢ to 17c. 

Cuexrse—Oal. 9 to 10c 

Eeos—12 to 14c per doz. 

Beer—6 to 7 first quality; 5to5%c for 
third. 

Lamp—Spring, 9 to 11 c per b. 
Murron—Wethers, 5% to 6; Ewes, 5 to 5%. 
Porx--Live hogs, 4 to 4%c for grain fed; 

stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6c for 

city, 54% for countiy. 
Hipes anp Sxins — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 30c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 


| Medium, 60 to 90c; Long Wool, 90c to $1 25. 


Rublishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


Payment for Tse Pacrric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Pacrric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist..... cee $1.50 $3.50 


Christian at Work................ 3.00 56.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
4.00 65.75 
4.00 5.50 

Scientific American............. . 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............ . 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist................ 8.00 6.15 
Littell’s Living Age ............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


PACIFIC BANK. 


Nothing redounds more to the glory of a 
city than the strength of her moneyed insti- 
tutions. Among the institutions of this kind, 
of which San Francisco may well be proud, 
none are more deserving of confidence and 
patronage than the Pacific Bank, whose last 
semi-annual statement shows that it closes a 
year of great business depression with large 
profits and strengthened resources. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


In St. Nicholas for April a very interesting 
‘*‘Historic Girl” is told about by E. 8. Brooks. 
Her name was ‘‘Woo of Hwang-ho.” She 
was a Chinese girl, brought up under Chris- 
tian influences, and became the only woman 
who ever ruled the ‘‘Middle Kingdom” as 
‘Empress Supreme.” Frank R. Stockton 
brings us a little nearer home in his ‘‘Person- 
ally Conducted’’ paper, in which he describes 
the perils of Alpine climbing, and relates 
how he himself made the ascent of the Rigi 
—by railway. And there is another of the 
‘New Bits of Talk for Young Folk,” by 
Helen Jackson (H.H.). Horace E. Scud- 
der’s ‘‘George Washington” carries the hero 
though the campaign with Braddock, and 
his subsequent military experience as Com- 


jal Bank 


(ital 1000.000,00. 


. Ist, 1886. 

Ban 150 000 00 
k - - 8 

Other Real Estate, - - 35,556 27 

Land Asseciation, Gas and 18 


Bank Stocks, - 


,502 
Loans and Discounts, - 2,416,113 37 
from Banks,- - <= 206,528 090 


Money on hand, - - . 609,120 4 
$3,508,12062 

Liabilities: 
Capital, Ups 
Due . 


Due - 

$3,508, 12062 
We are pleased to announce that the past 
has been a p rous one for the Pacrric Banx. 
Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. per 
annum dividend to shareholders it has added 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 

and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Pa 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
_ Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 

ms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental 


p-d31 


mander-in-chief of the Virginia forces, his 
courtship and marriage. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April opens with 
a paper on ‘Gouverneur Morris,” by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. . There are two important pa- 
pers, one on ‘‘Responsible Government un- 
der the Constitution,’ and the other on 
“Reformation of Charity,’’ which will be of 
interest. Julian Hawthorne contributes a 
paper on the ‘‘Problems of the Scarlet Let- 
ter.” There is a poem by Mr. Whittier, 
called ‘‘Revelation.” The usual departments 
close a most agreeable installment of this 
standard magazine. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 


A violent cough continued through the 
winter often brings consumption in the 
spring. Soothe and tone the irritated and 
weakened lungs with Hale’s Hon:y of Hore- 
hound and Tar, and the cough yields and 
the danger disappears. 25c, 50c and $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25¢. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25c 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether standing one year or forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. 


There is, at present, a wonderfully beauti- 
ful and elegant bedroom set at the California 
Furniture Company’s house, Nos. 220 to 226 
Bush street, well worth seeing. It is solid 
mahogany, with a brass canopy and trim- 
mings after Louis XVI style. 


EpitTors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

Smirn’s CasH Store, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has a handsome advertisement in this 
paper, which will hardly fail to attract the 
attention of every reader. The President, 
General Superintendent and some of the di- 
rectors we personally know to be good men. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are known to be the 
safest, surest purgative medicine ever offered 
to the public. They are mild, but certain, 
in their effects, and keep the system in good 
condition. 


The new shaving-stands for gentlemen, 
such as can be seen at the sales-rooms of the 
California Furniture Company, are as useful 
as they are attractive to the eye. Be sure 
and see them. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tar Pactric. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 


use. It is not a liquid or a snuff. 50c. 


! By Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., author of ‘* Ecce 


NEW BOOKS 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. 


By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. The well-written his- 
tory of the lives and labors of a few of those 
men and women who, in working for others’ 
good, have made themselves glorious. 1I2mo, 


15 portraits. 296pp. $1.25. 
Celestial Empires. 


Ccelum,” etc. A most interesting book upon 
astronomy, by an author whose name is always 
welcome. 12mo. 20 illustrations. 306 pp. 


$1.50. 
Old Highways in China. 


By Isabelle Williamson. A most interesting 
book of life and travels in Northern China, 
written by one for years a missionary. 1I2mo. 
293 pp. 24 cutsand map. $1.25. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Sunday-schools furnished gratis on application. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency, 
157 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SEEDS! 
TREES and PLANTS. 


OLIVE CUTTINGS, Ripe Wood, $10 per 1,000. 
OLIVE TREES, Three to Six Feet, $30 per 100. 


25 Packets Vegetable Seeds 
By Mail for $1.00 


Send for Catalogue and make your own selec- 
tions. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO, 
419 & 421 SANSOME 8T., 8. F. 


0S Mention this paper. 


W. H. Triton. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Jas. CARROLL 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FUBNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


MEYERS CoO. 
STOVES) varon. 

coal: RANGES. 
LAMPS 


CAPS, 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


jag” «Catalogues of books for Pastors and . 


IRON, AGATE, TIN.| 


PACIFIC 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


Organized in 1867. 


ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1885........ $1,338,000 
PAID POLIOY-HOLDERS...... 3,195,000 


LIFE |ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE) INSURANCE 


ON ALL BY THE 


APPROVED DAY. 
PLANS. MONTH, 
— or YEAR. 
ITS ITs 


POLICIESPOLICIES 
| ARE ARE 


Just, Liberal,|Definite and 


AND 


Equitable. |World- Wide. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. W. BEAVER.......... VicE-PRESIDENT 
W. R. CLUNESS........... MeEpDIcAL DIREcTOoR 
SECRETARY 
SAMUEL M. MARKS.... Assistant SECRETARY 
THOS. BENNET....GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


DIRECTORS. 


RoBeERT SHERWOOD, Geo. A. Moore, 
GreorGE W. BEAVER, |J F. Hovuauron, 
C. 8. ADAMs, Hueu M. Larve, 
CoLumBus WATERHOUSE|D. W. EaRt, 

W. T. GARRETT Cuas. N. For, 
W. R. CLungss, JAMES CAROLAN, 
SAMUEL LAVENSON, Henry T. Scort, 


L. P. DREXLER. 


The only Life and Accident Insurance Company 
transacting business in the United States 
whose stockholders are by law made 
liable for the debts of the corpor- 
ation, and whose directors are 
made responsible for the 
acts of officers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


418 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Cua 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


_ “DECKER BROS.” 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, = | 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 

It can be learned in one-third the time the 

neil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograp! 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresom¢ 
in practice, and by far the riost easily ané 
quickly learned. 

Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 

This includes the machine, the handsome 1e:- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, 40 
FULL INSTRUCTION in the schcol, or correspond- 
ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 


or address G. Wickson &Co , 
0S"REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


ROOMS, 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Propriztos: 


Lunches and collations served for privaté 
parties. A competent steward furnished to s¢! 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ic¢ 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, ¢t¢: 


Donald. S 6 Murphy. 
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